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Dr. Grant’s Theology 


N HIS SERMON last Sunday defining his beliefs, 

Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, rector of the Epis- 
copal Church of the Ascension, New York, gave 
no ground for heresy charges at the hands of his 
bishop, Dr. William T. Manning. The people, in 
the excitement of this doctrinal controversy, may 
not see that Dr. Grant failed to make hard and 
fast denials. He kept his discourse rather safely 
to the general proposition of the necessity of prog- 
ress in religion in harmony with advancing knowl- 
edge. The excerpt in the press which we have 
before us is only partial, but the rest of his sermon 
was like it, no doubt, and the substance of it is 
less a theological statement than a challenge: to 
men to be free in their spiritual inquiries and 
requirements. ; 

His earlier declaration, which aroused his Eng- 
lish-born bishop (who seems to have brought a 
good deal of ecclesiastical imperialism and other 
native traits with him from that little island), was 
that modernly educated clergymen do not impute 
to Jesus the power of God. Last Sunday he seems 
to have avoided that very specific idea except in a 
brief reference. All he said was that he accepted 
the stories about Jesus by Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke rather than the stories by Augustine and 
other church fathers. The Synoptic Gospels, ac- 
cording to Dr. Grant, say that Jesus “did not pos- 
sess the powers of God.” There is much to be said 
in review of the sermon and of Dr. Grant. 

For the moment we wish merely to tell the world 
that our church, which is hospitable to those who 
suffer for truth’s sake, seeks such men for its 
ministry as have a positive gospel, especially a 
gospel for the social order. Merely negative teach- 
ers against various orthodoxies, or abstruse “spir- 
itual” minds which harness themselves not at all 
to the forces of progress, but rather, by their in- 
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difference, to the forces of reaction and destruction, 


are not wanted in our communion as leaders and 
preachers. They will get no following. We men- 
tion this because some people think that all that 
is necessary is that a man get into a theological 
row with his church and he will find us eagerly 
awaiting him at the portals when he comes out. 
Not at all. We believe a man like Dr. Grant would 
succeed among us. 


Free the Children 


HAT IS THIS NATION thinking of, when 

it will permit 1,060,000 boys and girls under 
sixteen years of age to be employed in gainful pur- 
suits, thus depriving them of play, education, their 
rightful ability to compete with their fellow-Ameri- 
cans? Children put to work for wages before they 
are physically and mentally developed suffer in 
bodily weakness and mental derangement. Herbert 
Hoover said not long ago, “The waste of child life 
in labor, whether viewed economically or in terms 
of universal and human betterment, is a blight that 


| in its measure is more deplorable than war itself.” 


Despite legislation and protesting public opinion, 
child labor goes on in mills, factories, tenements, 
mines, on the streets, and on the farms. According 
to a census taken in 1920, one out of every twelve 


children seen on the street and in homes between 


the ages of ten and fifteen is gainfully employed. 
It is not known how many under ten are toiling, for 
the official count has not been taken. Children as 
young as five years are now working in sugar beet, 
onion, and cotton fields. Out of 1,000 children re- 
cently found working in Colorado beet-fields, 700 
Of 
the children-from ten to fifteen years working in 
he canning factories of the Gulf region, one in 
every four is illiterate. 

' How much do these child workers earn? Five 
thousand children doing factory work in their 
homes in Rhode Island between the ages of five and 
fifteen earn less than five cents an hour. The aver- 
age earning capacity of children who leave school at 
fourteen is $4.30 the first year. After these children 
have worked three years they are able to earn an 
average of $6.85 a week. Some effort has been made 
to control the greed of employers of children. In 
1904 there were thirteen States which had a four- 
teen-year age limit for factory work. To-day there 
are forty-six. In 1904 one State had an eight-hour 
day for factory children, and five prohibited night 
work. To-day, thirty-two have the eight-hour law, 
and forty-two prohibit night work. 

Yet with all this helpful legislation, child labor . 
laws in twenty-seven States are inadequate. There 
is now pending in, Congress a bill, introduced by 
Senator Medill McCormick of Illinois. This bill 
provides for a constitutional amendment giving 
Congress the power to pass laws protecting chil- 
dren.’ For the purpose of bringing the situation 
before the attention of the people, Sunday, January 
28, will be observed throughout the nation as Child 
Labor Sunday. The churches are united in their 
efforts to free the children, though they may differ 
theologically. More than once the force of Chris- — 


- Why? 
we have either desired or permitted it to be believed 
that we are more interested in controverting other 
_ churches in their peculiar beliefs, and in the proc- 
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tian opinion has compelled needed national legisla- 


tion. It should be able to force legislation on this 


important issue of the nation’s future citizenship. 


Unitarianism for To-day 


E ANONYMOUS article in this issue, “Are 

We, Then, a Sect Also?” will be for some people 
only a popgun; for others it may be a small bomb. 
For our part, the author discloses a 
truth that we have not thought about much. What 
isa sect? We offer our own home-made definition : 
A sect is a religious body which emphasizes and re- 
quires of its members a peculiar belief which fails 
of general acceptance and therefore does not ful- 
full the universal law of Christ which is the law 
of service. 

Is the Unitarian Church a sect under this defini- 
tion? Yes, there is no doubt about it. It is as 
much a sect as the Universalist Church with its 
theory of universal salvation, the Baptist Church 
and its dogma on baptism, the Episcopal Church 
and the apostolic succession, the Disciples of 
Christ and the doctrine of New Testament au- 
thority, the Congregationalists and the dogma of 
the Trinity. We could cite other peculiar be- 
liefs in each of the churches, including, for example, 
Biblical infallibility, the physical resurrection of 
Jesus, the authenticity of the miracles imputed to 
Jesus and to others, the absolute deity of Jesus. 


All of these beliefs fail of general acceptance, even — 


among members and ministers of the churches 
which officially hold to them. 

What is our sectarian belief? The doctrine that 
God is one, not three. A Unitarian minister who 
should speak primarily of three persons in the 
Godhead could not find a parish.. He would be 
shut out of our fellowship if he insisted on this 
doctrine. That is not according to any canon, of 


course, for according to the letter we are free. But. 


in fact and practice, the unity rather than the 
trinity of God is our sectarian distinction. There 
are other sectarian facts about us, some would 


‘say, but this is enough. We certainly are a pe- 


culiar people in the eyes of the world; and certainly 
our cause has not grown as we feel we deserve. 
Because in common with other churches 


ess haye taken on peculiar beliefs of our own! 
We have fallen into the error of appealing to the 
people with our secondary and sectarian ideas, in- 
stead of keeping first and always our emphasis on 
the cardinal beliefs which are generally accepted. 


What things are cardinal? We believe they are 


the principle of freedom in the ‘truth, the poten- 


_ tial goodness and perfectibility of human nature, 
_ the equality of brotherhood, the spiritual power of 


love, the law of service (which is love in action), 
a universe which responds sympathetically to these 


_ ideas and rewards those who do them with charac- 


ter and power; and finally, a power behind all these 
things which we call God. All these ideas are 
Ee onstrable; sheyss are every man’s "experience; 
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they bring people together in co-operation. They 
are the foundation of religion and life. We must 


keep them foremost. The sectarian things, on the 
other hand, are not finally demonstrable. They 
are speculative and theoretical. The more their 
believers stress them, the niore they draw away 
from other people and divide the world. 

We are a sect—there is no doubt about it. We 
are also more than a sect. But how much more? 
And is it possible to be utterly beyond sects? That 
is a question. As soon as you use your intellect, 
you define and confine yourself to limits. Religion 
is spirit, and as such it is illimitable. Theology, 
or the statement of religious belief, must put in 
words that leave one to some degree 


. cabin’d, cribb’d, confined, bound in... 


And there you are. No one can think in perfect 
spiritual terms. The great religious leaders of the 
ages have been men whose theology has separated 
them into their several churches and schools of 
doctrine. At the same time, their religion, love, 
good-will, pure lives, righteous acts, holy aspira- 
tions, and services to mankind have united them. 
Phillips Brooks and Cardinal Gibbons were theolo- 
gians far apart; but as spiritual giants and servers 
of their generation they walked arm in arm, win- 
ning the praise of men and the blessing of God. 

We cannot conceive of a church free from secta- 
rian beliefs. We -do not know a denomination 
which places so little emphasis upon such beliefs 
as we do. And, after all, it is a matter of emphasis. 
We wonder how many church papers are willing to 
speak as plainly as we here speak, even to the point 
of admitting that only that which is accepted by 
all and which serves all, is right? In other words, 
the beliefs THr RucisTer is interested in are those 
which, when we keep them and live them, we grow 
in grace; when we do not, we suffer ills in body 
and soul. They are the natural laws or the laws 
of God. They are the primary laws. The peculiar 
beliefs of the sects are not laws at all, but arbi- 
trary dogmas which you can accept and become a 
saint or refuse to accept and become a saint. They 
are not fundamental. They make no real difference. 


Notes 


Our cotemporary, the Watchman-Examiner, 
takes seriously our pleasantry about the minister 
who announced that he and the sexton wou!d hold 
prayer meeting as usual Wednesday evening. Any- 
where else in the paper the item would have got no 
attention. Journalism! 


If you think you are free and can say what you 
please, read how wrong you are in Mrs. Gerould’s 
article in the January Harper’s Magazine, entitled 
“Freedom in ‘The Land of the Free.’” Also, if the 
inexpressible hunger to find one’s mother who has 
been lost since early childhood interests you, read 
the recently discovered letters of Lafcadio Hearn 
to his brother, published in the Atlantic Monthly 
for January. The haunt in the strange heart of 
this wanderer helps to explain the oddness of his 
life and in part it may account for his genius. 
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France Sows to a Harvest of Dragons’ Teeth 


If France really entertained any hope 
that her invasion of the Rubr and the 
Rhineland would result in any augmenta- 
tion of reparational receipts from Ger- 
many, the net results of eleven days of 
occupation, as these lines are being writ- 
ten, would have given her grave pause. 
The situation throughout the occupied 
territory, inhabited by a population of 
four million workers, may be accurately 
described as an almést complete cessation 
of the production of coal, of iron ore, and 
of almost every other commodity. To the 
French military effort to accelerate the 
machinery of production, there developed 
with telling force a moral element which 
the French high command—which means 
Marshal Foch—had not sufficiently taken 
into account, the refusal of the German 
workers either to produce or to distribute. 
Bred in the school of arms, Marshal Foch 
relied upon the bayonet to work the de- 
sired results. The German workers, from 
Fritz Thyssen down to the humblest delver 
in the bowels of the earth, stood their 
ground with apparently unshakable deter- 
mination. Thyssen, who is head of the 
mine-owners’ organization, weighed ar- 
rest in the one hand and compliance with 
the French demand to produce in the 
other—and last Saturday started on his 
way to a French military prison with 
half a dozen of his colleagues in the man- 
agement of the mines. At the same time, 
all the unions of the Central Labor body, 
meeting in Diisseldorf, voted to demand 
the release of all the imprisoned men and 
the removal of the bayonet from the mines, 
or to strike in the event that the French 
command declined to concede these terms. 
The broad ground taken by the Central 
Labor Union, as well as by Fritz Thyssen, 
was that the government in Berlin had 
ordered that there should be no coal pro- 
duced for France and Belgium, and the 
unions and Thyssen were determined to 
earry out the order of their government. 

Information at the beginning of the 
week from almost every source indicated 
that in the struggle between the bayonet 
and the inscrutable but effective force of 
passive resistance the moral weapon was 
earrying the day. British and American 
predictions that the invasion of the Ruhr 
would result only in lamentable loss to 
France were justified by results. France 
was getting little or no coal and little or 
no ore. To be sure, the people of the 
Ruhr were suffering—and augmented and 
intensified suffering was accumulating 
upon the horizon of their immediate fu- 
ture, But, like the Russian people at the 
burning of Moscow, the people of the 
Ruhr were facing the “iron ration” with 
equanimity. Not a shot was fired at the 
‘French, but they were made to feel un- 
mistakably that the power of the bayonet 
as an industrial factor is rigidly limited. 
The bayonet could even drive the striking 
miners into the mines. But it could not 
make them produce coal. 

In the contemplation of the operation of 
this axiomatic principle, the question took 
form in many kinds, and was uttered 
through many channels of opinion on 


both sides of the Atlantic: “Is Premier 
Poincaré seeking reparations by the in- 
yasion of Germany in time of peace, or is 
he seeking the political and: economic 
death of Germany by disrupting the 
Reich?” From such varied sources as 
Chancellor Cuno of Germany, A. G. Gardi- 
ner, the eminent British Liberal publicist, 
and Pierrepont B. Noyes, former American 
Commissioner in the Rhineland, came the 
expression of the identical conclusion: 
“France seeks, not reparations, but the 
death of Germany.” Let us dismiss Chan- 
cellor Cuno’s testimony as necessarily 
prejudiced. Mr. Gardiner wrote in a 
special article in the New York World 
last Sunday, “Events have deepened the 


Keystone Photograph 


CAN HE WIN IN PEACH? 


Marshal Foch as he appeared in Paris 
after a conference of the French high 


command, and immediately before the 

march to the Ruhr began, which move- 

ment the chief of France’s allies, Great 

Britain, refused to approve, and the 

United States appeared officially to re- 

gard as unfortunate—and a further men- 
ace in this distracted world 


impression that France is embarked in an 
enterprise that cannot produce the eco- 
nomic results contemplated, but must re- 
sult in the complete dissolution of Europe 
through the disintegration of Germany.” 
And Mr. Noyes told the Foreign Policy 
Association, in New York: “His [M. 
Poincaré’s] idea is that the only safe 
Germany is a dead Germany. It is my 
firm opinion that the present administra- 
tion in France thought more of the-repara- 
tion part of the treaty as an excuse for 
invading Germany than as a means of 
getting money. France has also another 
aim—the separation of the Rhineland 
from Germany. ... The third aim is to 
let the Ruhr support a large body of 
troops at no expense to France.” And 
back of these current analyses of France’s 
temper and purposes is the parliamentary 
report on file in Paris that the dismem- 
berment of Germany is both practicable 
and desirable for France. 

Assuming that the destructive aim of 
France is here correctly stated, the figure of 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch rises anew on the 
military horizon of France, both as the com- 
mander-in-chief of the expanding French 
occupation and as putative satrap of the 
territory occupied. The news came from 
Paris last week that Marshal Foch had 
made serious representations to Premier 
Poincaré that the 100,000 French troops 
now quartered on the people of the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland are not enough; that 
the security of France (despite a com- 
pletely disarmed population, which has not 
even been accused by the French of any 
act of armed opposition) requires a larger 
army. The question inevitably forces 
itself upon the mind, What is the destina- 
tion of those additional French troops? 
A dispatch from the occupied territory 
presents the poilus as putting the insistent 
query, “When shall we march to Berlin?” 
Is the same query lurking in the back of 
the brain of Ferdinand Foch, who failed to 
march to Berlin in 1918? Is the query 
being echoed in the soul of France? And 
how soon will the order to kill Germany 
outright be promulgated in Paris? 

The killing of Germany, however, is a 
matter that does not concern France alone. 
The great industrial nations are basically 
concerned in restoring Germany, in order 
to bring back the rest of the world into 
a balanced, productive life. From liberal, 
thinking minds, even in France, millions 
of men and women are becoming acutely 
conscious that the events east and west 
of the Rhine do not concern France alone 
—that if France’s religion, her polities, 
and her sense of international comity are 
comprised in the three words, “Vive la 
France!” there are other nations, nations 
that have served France at high cost in 
her hour of need, who are equally deter- 
mined to live, and that their lives will 
be gravely depressed and complicated by 
the execution of Germany by France. It 
is that universal feeling that is isolating 
France and building up against her a 
power of public opinion which she does 
exceedingly ill to ignore at this fateful 
moment in her history, Sue 
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Are We, Then, a Sect Also? 


A Critique of our Name and our Position 


} The author writes this article out of the travail of his 
own life. He seeks freedom in religion. Hven in the Uni- 
tarian Church he does not find it, as he explains. His 
training has been unusual, in a great college, in two 
eminent theological schools,—one conservative, the other 
liberal_—and in a university of renown. In the following 
brief limits he suggests enough ideas for a book. But 
what interests Tue Recister is his assertion that we are 
@ sect, like all the other churches, and that “to those who . 
seek liberty we offer fresh bonds.” The writer is now a mem- 
ber of the faculty of a well-known college—THE Epritor. 


So palsied 
tradition ever asks. Every advance into 
larger life, every effort to maintain the essen- 

tial heritage from creative leaders of former years by 

adjusting it to the new environment which those 
leaders could not have conceived and so explicitly 
provided for, is met by a cry, “What said the 

Fathers?” A tradition is palsied when it must turn 

to the leaders of former years for direction in meeting 

the issue of a new day. When it dare make no 
changes at all, even under ‘the authority of names 
revered, it is dead. 

What, then, did the Unitarian forefathers say with 
regard to the fitness of the name “Unitarian” for 
churches which desired to attempt “the practice of a re- 
ligion wholly free of ecclesiasticism or dogma; in equal 
alliance with every form of modern thought or learn- 
ing’? The answer to this question is given in the 
following quotation from Allen’s authoritative his- 
tory of Unitarianism, first, from his own summary of 
the history of the naming of the denomination, and 
secondly, from a letter to him from Martineau with 
regard to the date at which he placed the beginnings 
of English Unitarianism (pp. 248, 244; 248, 249). 

Allen says: “The name ‘Unitarian’ may not seem 
adequate to cover so large a range and variety of 
opinion as is here [i.e., in modern Unitarian thought] 
implied. It was accepted reluctantly and under strong 
protest by those who led in the religious movement it 
denotes. . . . Especially the name has been held unfit 
to be taken as a corporate name, to describe a church, 
or the larger communion made up of many churches. 
In fact, of the four hundred and forty-four churches 
on the list in 1893, less than two hundred (197) are 
known by that name in their proper title.” 

But a far more searching reply is this from 
Martineau: 

“This relegation of systematic theology to the 
Schools, and concentration of the Church on the Chris- 
tian graces and life of holiness possible under all 


_ theories alike, was the characteristic principle of fel- 


lowship in our [English] churches here for more than 
a century before your opening date [at which Allen 
begins his history of English Unitarianism] ; during the 
whole of which Unitarians and Trinitarians found it 
possible to worship together. The dissensions which 
broke out among the dogmatic churches, beginning with 
the Church of England, doubtless made this catholic 
neutralism towards doctrine more and more difficult 
to maintain; and many a time worthy neighbors, 
hitherto’ accustomed to ‘go up to the house of God in 
company,’ would be persuaded to look askance at each 
other as ‘heretic’ and ‘idolater.’ In the case of a 
‘ereedbound church, such as that to which Lindsey was 


pledged, the severance was plainly necessary; and the 
house of refuge created for him in Essex Street was 
naturally dedicated to the particular type of theology 
which had suffered exile in his person. This gave it 
its essence and its name, and intimated to every 
Trinitarian that its invitation was not meant for him. 
It is not wonderful that the example of the first Uni- 
tarian church was followed, as you relate, by a gradual 
extension of the name to congregations historically 
open to doctrinal variety; for had not the world 
scorned such catholicity, and driven its heretics into 
their sanctuaries alone? ... True, that is the begin- 
ning of the Unitarianized life of our churches. But, 
instead of being a development out of their original 
principle, it is a direct contradiction of it and apostasy 
from it. ... To me, therefore, it seems that you take 
up our history just at the point when we surrendered 
our birthright, and, quitting the ground of spiritual 
religion, were caught up into the competition of ‘ortho- 
doxies’ and were content to meet all opponents with 
the assertion that our orthodoxy was better than theirs. 
This is not the gospel which it was given us to preach; 
and any future it may have in it belongs, I fear, merely 
to the history of intellectual opinion without any 
quickening contact with our organized religious life” 
(Dr. James Martineau in letter to Dr. Allen, quoted 
by latter in his “Unitarians,”’ pages 248-249). 

This letter of Martineaw’s reveals an anti-intel- 
lectualism which it is impossible to support. It is 
impossible for a minister to speak each week upon the 
deep things of God, if he remain sternly free from 
pious platitudes, without revealing and defending his 
theological convictions. The proper statement of the 


_ relationship between theology and religious life is that 


all theological dogmas, orthodox and heterodox, are 
expressions, in the absolute and mutually exclusive 
terms of pure reason, of some moral, personal feeling 
of the soul when in the presence of God—expressions 
carried perhaps to their logical extremes; that all are 


needed to give full expression to the religious expe- 


rience; and that the defense of this truth against every 
form of theological sectarianism—even by the use of 
abstract reasoning—is permissible, indeed necessary, 
in a non-sectarian church. 

The doctrine of total depravity, for instance, is the 
expression in terms of absolute reality as conceived 
by pure reason, carried to its logical extreme, of the 
feeling of penitence in the presence of God. It is a 
possible deduction from the conception of God as the 
source of all holiness—as Unitarians constantly do 
and must conceive Him if religious communion is to 
be something more than the even tenor of moral living, 
and if men of deep conviction of sin and exalted ex- 
perience of salvation are to find in Unitarianism the 
fullness of the truth. 

Martineau, as we have seen, is conscious that reli- 
gious experience is a personal relationship with God 
and as such is more than any of its organizations. All 
sectarians, Roman, Protestant and the vast body of 
the Unitarians, realize that, because the field of reli- 
gion is the relation of final values to ultimate reality, 
this personal relationship with God must find expres- 
sion in terms of reality as conceived by pure reason,— 
expression which because of the analytical nature of 
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pure reason excludes at the moment all other expres- © VER S BE 
sion, though in the last analysis the opposite is quite 
as true:as the expression with which one began. In 

flying for refuge to a supine anti-intellectualism, on The Surf 


the one hand, or blinding themselves to the validity of 


; : HENRIETTA R. ELIOT 
the orthodox dogmas, on the other hand (as interpreted 


above, i.e., without granting absolute validity to any a3 Sena eres Lie ected 
et <. % 2 Di oe ser PRRs Sea TRON od 10se iridescent tossing breaks the light— 

one as giving full expression to moral reality), and SO Wav out—to lettoto risie iy mtdaie veg 

in opposition setting up their own little dogmas, Uni- Recurrent, broken, and yet constant too, 

tarians have never perceived the full truth. They have Rise long black banks of water precipice 

never used theological dogmas as the varied colors by ae RS ia ane ad (ee way tee, now eae 

my ‘ he ees Ste Fer . A p soft white flecks of foam, one by 
which the full light of truth is broken up. and made Ringe the edee mike i riewied lapwimes nah 

glorious for the thought of man as is the light of day Then grow to mounting crests, then topple o’er 
by the cathedral Windéw. On the one hand, the full And haste to join the nearer breakers’ roar,— er 
light of day for man can mean absolutely nothing. It Breakers whose mad onrush would seem to fill 

Aa Sy oar d so is undifferentiated tr ith. On the The waiting land with dread of nameless ill,— 
ee StS = us x STEM LS TR 5 Still surging toward us, till at last they meet 
other hand, each color if it were the only color would The long bare sand that stretches at our feet. 
make the universe unendurable by reason of its single, The foremost one, with seeming fierce intent, 
eonsistent intensity. Claws at the sand, then futile—strength all spent— 


Soft floods the level beach and silently, 


Now just this the Unitarians have never realized. Tenvine a line ‘of Spume, ebbs back into theses: 


In the discordinate and passionate cries of the denom- 
inations it has raised its voice, first proclaiming an 
unintelligible sum of all truth, and when that became 


absurd, has turned to the proclamation of sectarian Babylon 
doctrines—quite as obdurately as any of the other HUGH ROBERT ORR 
sects. It has even adopted a name, even more narrow [From Harp of My Heart and Other Poems] 


than the doctrines preached froin its pulpits. And 


O dust of Marduk, dead, wind-driven dust, 
every liberal, driven from his own church, who cannot : 


Time swept thee as the tide an house of sand, 


find in that name the full, pontificated Wiantement of Time took thy pride and left thee to the moles; 
truth, it excludes ipso facto from its fellowship. And In vain for thee the writing and the hand, 
thus it has become a partner to the persecutions en- er iBaligtdnl te fallen a satar: 

dured by those who have been forced to stay in the That leaves its place unmarked against the sky; 
orthodox denominations because they had nowhere else Bel-Merodach is gone, his priests are dust 

to go. Yea, by reason of that namé and the divisive Whereon the sleeping sun-warmed serpents lie. 
doctrines more or less adequately symbolized by it Men tramp thy grave to Bagdad knowing not 
and taught under its egis, it has turned from its doors The glory of thy day, O Babylon; 

into religious indifferentism those who, conscious of They hear no song of Sargon’s victories, 

the truth I have detailed, cannot become honest Uni- Nor echo from the train of Xerxes’ throng. 
tarians, though they seek the untrammeled worship of No voice.is heard where once thy captives wept, 
God, revealed in Christ and all just men perfected _And hung thy harps beside thy willowed stream; 
through communion with Christ and God. To those O Babylon, thou art more dumb than they, 

who seek liberty she offers fresh bonds: to those who ee oe ee Die ener 


seek the bread of God, the stone of a creedal name. 
Let us in conclusion recapitulate: 


(1) The sectarian name “Unitarian” has never been Waiting 
adequate to describe the religious thought of those ~ CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 
who have borne the name. The winter sky, deep blue and star. -besprinkled, 

(2) The name has necessarily acted as a bar to Broods o’er a world at rest ; 
free thought among its ministers and people. The fair earth sleeps, with placid flare unwrinkled, 

= E _In bridal whiteness dressed ; 

(3) It has turned from its doors those who could ; 

find in its little system no counterpart of the wideness of closely hid, a safe within her keeping, 
e wears a golden ring; 
of the fullness of truth. - The sun’s_first kiss will wake her from her sleeping 
=f To the warm blush of spring. 


It is true that much freedom is actually granted 


ministers in Unitarian churches—in spite of their ; 
name. But men of utter integrity will no more make The Call of Death 
use of such surreptitious freedom than they will of a MARY P. SEARS 


like freedom in the Presbyterian Church to teach the 


5 . h 1 
moral-influence theory of the atonement. Of the bind- ee ee Ce rer 


“Leave thou this playing with thy toys,” said he. 


ing effeet of the name “Unitarian” upon freedom of ‘To, I have called—thou shalt go forth with me 
thought, the Unitarian Fathers in large numbers, as Far over other worlds with other skies ; 

we have seen, were aware, and were turned aside from a, trilight darlenoee c& sant oe ee 
its rejection only because its evil effects could not, Ben trom vhecelingineaeiesd of ae arn eee 
at the first, be more than a matter of prediction, not As from lost summer the swift swallow flies. 
already patent and objective. Have the churches of "Thou hast known life, its conflict, its defeat, 


“faith and freedom” the high ‘courage necesearyot) "_ ~Mhe souls strange ay and he Rear lone Dep 


take counsel of their Fathers, break the bonds w] ~~" Come, for my unknown ways are calm and sweet, 
now bind them, and restore the holy heritage of frets “he silvered stillness of great peace is there, 
dom to which they are now apostate? meow es =" Gome tread that silent path with me,” said Death. 
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“As arrows in the hand of a_mighty-man, 
so are the children of youth. . . 


f=  ———‘ Chey Shall Speak” 


(From Psalm 127) 


In reading the following extracts from 
sermons preached on Young People’s Sun- 
day, January 14, by members of the Y. P. 
R. U., one will bear in mind that these 
auitterances are representative, not excep- 
tional. In nearly every church where the 
young people conducted the service there 
were comments of amazement and delight 
at the talent in the ranks of the young. 
Young People’s Sunday guaranteed the 
church to the next generation. The day 
was celebrated in probably 200 churches. 
Reports. from the parishes are yet to. be 
completed at the Union headquarters. 


You Were IMPATIENT, Too 


D. K. Bartlett, Jr., of Channing Guild, 
First Congregational Church, Providence, 
R.1., took for his text, “Remember thy 
Creator -in the Days of thy Youth.” He 
said in part: 

“As we young people stand at the thresh- 
old of our lives to-day looking curiously 
at everything that presents itself to help 
us with our problems, how does Christen- 
dom impress us? How do we feel after 
a training such as has just been outlined 
toward accepting what is offered us? 
What do we expect to find within the 
church? 

“We see the wonderful, orderly world 
about us, and we cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the fact that back of it all 
there must lie a Foree, a Purpose, a God, 
if you wish. Something must have caused 
the hydrogen and the oxygen molecules 
under given conditions always to form 
water; Something must have made the 
beauty of the sunset when seen over the 
smoke and grime of the city; Something 
must have given us that feeling, that im- 
pulse to call all men brothers. The fact 
is brought home from all sides that the 
uniyerse is a wonderful place to live in, 
that ‘God’s in his heaven, all’s right with 
the world.’ 

*And yet we look around us in our 
every-day life and see great injustices,— 
brilliant minds retarded in their develop- 
ment, due to lack of finances, while side 
by side mediocre minds squander money 
on petty pleasures; children who have 
never known how to play; happy families 
bereaved through the loss of a friend; and 
then within us all that intense longing to 
get on, always to take the next step, 
neyer to be contented. What can be the 
purpose of it all? Why all this unrest and 
sorrow in a world that contains—the 
beauty of friendship? Philosophy gives an 
explanation that is satisfactory to some, 
but as optimism is in our make-up, the 
faith that good must conquer evil is 
necessary to us all. This feeling of opti- 
mism comes to us all on sunny days, ‘when 

itte goes along like a song,’ and then some- 
E happens, our faith is shaken, the 
unity of kindred faiths is needed to 


bolster our own over the rocky way to 
the even path beyond. But such a com- 
munity, to accomplish much, must have 
leadership. ‘The youth of to-day is ag- 
gressive, wide awake, and it follows those 
who have ideals that in its own expe- 
rience are worth while.. Fair play works 
best on the gridiron; honesty wins in the 
business world; stick-to-it-iveness brings 
true success. What true leaders of to-day 
have not these and similar characteristics? 
And so in religion they look for a Master 
with these ideals, and they find Christ 
embodies these to a degree no other 
prophet ever did. 

“This leadership has different effects 
on each one of us. It may only cause one 
to be a little more careful in his choices 
while another may give his greatest gift; 
his life. Bunt it touches each of us in 
such a way that at different times in our 
hurrying about we are moved to pause, 
to reflect on the good things of life, to 
want to thank Him who gave us all, to 
worship and to pray in our own way, to 
pass on to others this feeling of thankful- 
hess, to come together to offer a common 
prayer for that which affects us all. 

“Why when the church can satisfy our 
needs so readily, do we not fiock to the 
churches; why must they always make 
an effort to hold the young? There are 
undoubtedly a multitude of reasons. Per- 
haps the church is unfamiliar to the young 
people, its ideas strange, its purposes 
unknown. There are an increasing num- 
ber of persons every year who have no 
church affiliation, who are probably not 
familiar with what the church can and 
does mean to its members. To overcome 
this, religious bodies are offering attrac- 
tions that would have appeared heretical 
a generation ago. They try to increase 
their membership by means of campaigns, 
when their aims are vividly brought be- 
fore the public. These efforts are fine and 
should be intensified if possible. 

“The youth of to-day are like the youth 
of any other generation, vigorous, men- 
tally awake, restless, full of new ideas, 
and inclined to be rather critical of their 
elders. But they mean well, and they 
want to do their share toward making 
this world a better place to live in. Re- 
member, you were all young once, you 
were all once impatient of the established 
order; and so when we are rash and per- 
haps not respectful, try to see our view- 
point, tell us why you feel as you do, 
reason it out with us, so that when we 
have to assume our responsibilities in this 
world we shall not fail. We ask it in the 
name of him whose disciples we try to 
be.” 

’ AND You’tt Do It 

C. Morris Draper was the speaker at 
the church in Canton, Mass. He took for 
subject, “The Arrows of God.” 
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was, “As arrows in the hand of a mighty 
man, so are the children of youth.”— 
Psalm exxvii. 

“Tf a painter seats himself before his 
canvas to paint a picture of an archer, 
he is likely to make him a young man. 
See with your mind’s eye this archer, a 
youth whose form and muscles imply 
grace, vigor, and precision. He stands 
erect, his bow drawn, ready to send the 
arrow to its mark. But think for a mo- 
ment of the arrow, as this is the impor- 
tant affair. The arrow in speeding toward 
the goal is not acting under the direction 
of any ideas of its own. It is content 
simply to fulfill the purpose of the archer. 
So the arrow is for the archer a needed 
thing. 

“Now let us think of another picture. 
Here we have another archer. Here there 
are many arrows. But the archer is none 
other than God. And the arrows are no 
others than youth. ‘As arrows in the 
hand of a mighty man, so are the chil- 
dren of youth. What can we say about 
youth? Youth is brave, vigorous, aggres- 
sive, optimistic,. unconquerable, and anx- 
ious to fulfill the will of God. How would 
a righteous God employ youth to carry 
out his purposes? He would employ youth 
as much as he could, for as the arrows are 
able to hit the mark for the mighty man, 
so youth should be able to do it for God, 
so youth should be able to do the will 
of God. And let us hope that youth will 
aid God’s kingdom to come and His will 
to be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

“Does the present youth hit the mark; 
does it help to bring in the kingdom of 
God? In order to answer this question, 
shall we not consider first certain quali- 
ties of youth? The qualities of the young 
people of to-day are somewhat different 
from those of the young people of yester- 
day; the youth of to-morrow will beyond 


-all probability differ from the youth of 


to-day. The young person of 1923 is one 
of the most uneasy creatures that the 
Supreme Power has ever put ‘on this dim 
spot that men call earth. He must be 
continually on the go, and must go more 
all the time. If there is not a dance, or a 
play, or some other social function, there 
must be an athletic entertainment or some- 
thing else—but there must be something. 
Youth is not content to remain idle. It 
must keep going, going, going until it is 
gone. These activities, although they may 
be of great benefit, reflect the nervousness 
of modern youth, and are inclined to make 
the young person self-indulgent too. His 
ehief interest is liable to lie in his own 
amusement rather than in performing the 
work of the world. To be sure, ‘all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy,’ but 
the young person of to-day needs to be on 
his guard lest there be all play and no 


His text work. é 
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“Let me mention one further perhaps 
unpleasant quality of youth. I refer to 
the worldliness of the younger world. The 
incessant activity of the young and the 
unconventionality of the young are them- 
selves examples and proofs of worldliness. 
Worldliness is not an ideal atmosphere, 
for, first, when one is worldly he overesti- 
mates the importance of material things, 
his vision is narrow, he fails to detect the 
larger and more real affairs of life; sec- 
ond, worldliness results in greediness— 
the interest of the worldly man is centered 
in himself alone; third, even the smallest 
worldly misfortune causes too large a grief 
to the man who overestimates the impor- 
tance of material things and whose inter- 
est is centered in himself. 

“T have thus far considered with you 
only the unfortunate qualities of young 
women and young men, but do not judge 
by this that all the qualities are unfor- 
tunate. The youth of 1923 has also many 
virtues. He has first of all the ability to 
accomplish things.. He is like the boy that 
Edgar Guest writes about: 


Somebody said that it couldn’t be done 
But he with a chuckle replied, 

That maybe it couldn’t, but he would be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he’d tried. 


So he buckled right in with a trace of a grin 
On his face. If he worried, he hid it. 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did it. 


Somebody scoffed: “Oh, you’ll never do that— 
At least, no one ever has done it.” 

But he took off his coat and he took off his hat, 
And the first thing we knew, he’d begun it. 


With a lift of his chin and a bit of a grin, 
Without any doubting or quiddit; 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did it. ~ 


There are thousands to tell you it cannot be 
done, 
There are thousands to prophesy failure ; 
There are thousands to point out to you, one 
by one, 
The dangers that wait to assail you. 


But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Then take off your coat and go to it, 

Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
That “cannot be done’’—and you'll do it. 


“TI do not mean to imply that the present 
young people are better than their parents, 
but I do mean that the present young peo- 
ple have generally inherited many good 
qualities from their parents and that they 
are trying to develop these qualities. The 
desire of young people for social right is 
made plain by the recent war in Europe. 
The young people were appealed to in 
America, being urged to save the world. 
They were told that it was their religious 
duty to save. They went forward to ac- 
complish this religious purpose, to undergo 
great suiferings, and to make sacrifices 
of many kinds, not with any hope of re- 
ward, but simply because they wanted to 
do right. So in everything. Despite con- 
ventionality, despite worldliness, youth 
has a desire to do right in all essential 
things. : 

“Let me mention several good qualities 
of youth. Youth to-day is brave. It is 
modest. It is untiring. It does not worry 
about trifles. It is generally broad-minded, 
honest, and fair. In brief, it has all the 
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best qualities which one could want it 
to have. It is not perfect. It has its 
faults. Nevertheless, its virtues far out- 
weigh its vices. And in the future? Can 
we not believe that the vices will weigh 
still less and that the virtues will weigh 
still more? Let us all have faith in the 
youth of our country and our town.” 


Arter ALL, WHAT Counts Most? 


The following is an extract from the 
address given by Miss Edith Martin of 
Marblehead, Mass. “I will take my text 
from Luke x. 29, ‘But he, willing to 
justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who 
is my neighbor?’ Also, those immortal 
words of Edward Everett Hale: 


Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 

And lend a hand. 


‘Look up and not down! Let us take 
this first thought rather literally. Pic- 
ture to yourselves two very young trees 
bordering a sidewalk. The first little tree 
is looking down—it has never looked up. 
It thinks to itself: ‘What is the use of 
my trying to live here? All I can see is 
concrete pavement and a littered street. 
The rain does not go through the con- 
erete. I cannot get enough moisture. I 
might as well give up.’ And so the tree 
does give up. 

“But the second little tree is looking 
up. It sees the widespreading branches 
of the neighboring trees; it hears the 
wind playing soft music through their 
leaves; it sees the beautiful sky and the 
glorious sun. It thinks to itself: ‘Don’t 
I wish that I were as large as those trees! 
I must hurry and grow. .I must spread 
my branches so that the millions of people 
who are always passing beneath may find 
a cool and shady spot. I want to be 
beautiful like the other trees so that peo- 
ple will admire my foliage, and also ad- 
mire me when I am covered with snow. 
I want to get up above this crowded place 


so that I may see the beauties of the’ 


universe.’ 

“So the little tree began to work in 
earnest. It forced its roots deep into 
the soil so that it might get enough mois- 
ture and food, and it grew and grew until 
it was what it aspired to be. Let us, like 
the second little tree, look up; let us 
conquer our difficulties, and not let them 
conquer us. 

“Let me transpose the second and third 
counsels of Dr. Hale. Second, ‘Look. out 
and not in!’ Let us for a while set aside 
the material things of life, and think upon 
spiritual things; for, after all, what do 
the material things of life amount to? 
Is it money or clothes that make a man? 
Indeed not, for what use would these be 
if we did not have the spiritual, that 
which gives us our friends, our sympathies, 
our best thoughts, our happiness, our reli- 
gion! The spiritual is just as necessary 
as the material, if not more so. Let 
us get away from the pettiness and nar- 
rowness of mankind, broaden our own 
views, and—look out! 

“Now that we are looking up and look- 
ing out, it is a good time to ‘Look forward 
and not back.’ We cannot look forward, 
however, unless we are contented. Armed 
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with contentment, we can look forward 
with joy, hoping for the best, living for 
the best, and the best will be ours. Older 
people are apt to think of the past in 
terms of the ‘good old days.’ But that 
is what memory does for us. In thinking 
of the past, we remember only the pleasant 
things, because they appealed. We have 
forgotten the unpleasant, because they did 
not appeal. We say, ‘Good old days.’ Let 
us never forget them; but let us live 
now, for these are the best days ever. 
‘Look forward and not back.’ 

“And lend a hand.’ That goes without 
saying. We will lend a hand willingly 
and graciously if we live up to the three 
ideals of looking up, looking out, and look- 
ing forward. We will work with stead- 
fastness of purpose which sees beyond 
the material things of life.” 


| THE WORLD WE LIVE IN | 


Group-Spirit Dominates Us 
[The Christian Century] 


Public opinion is not simply the sum of 
the opinions of individuals. To some ex- 
tent at least it is an organic thing—a 
group attitude which would not exist ex- 
cept for the relationship of individuals to 
each other and their reactions upon each 
other in unconscious ways. For society 
itself is not made up of bare independent 
individuals, and nothing more. A social 
group is not merely the total of its sepa- 
rate members. When they become asso- 
ciated with one another in a common life, 
a plus element has entered in. By virtue 
of their interplay with one another they 
become other than they would ever be 
as unrelated units. There is consequently 
a social conscience and a social will 
which are more than a mathematical ad- 
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dition of individual consciences and wills. 


If any one questions this, let him recall 
how war-time propaganda developed a so- 
cial atmosphere which swept hosts of 
individuals into making decisions which 
apart from the group-spirit they would 
never have made. Or let him think of a 
crowd to whom the suggestion of lynehing 
a black man has been made. They do asa 
collective body what not one of them 
would ever do on his own independent 
initiative. What happens in an intense 
degree in war-time or in the action of the 
mob is, in considerable measure, happen- 
ing all the time. Men in groups are not 
the same as the same men as separate 
individuals. Through their relationships 
with one another they develop types of 
activity and of thought which gradually 
become standards for the group and are 
transmitted from one generation to an- 
other. 


Their Lost Leadership 
[Herbert Croly in New Republic] 


The failure of the schools and of the 
bread-winning occupations to provide prop- 
erly for the education of the ordinary 
American in the essentials of democratic 
citizenship offers to the churches a won- 
derful opportunity of regaining some of 
their lost authority. 
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How England Feels About France 


BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. 
HRISTMAS SUNDAY was widely observed as Peace Sun- 
day in this country. It is no new thing to have a request 
made to ministers to call attention to the cause of peace 
on Christmas Sunday. The old Peace Society has done it for 
many years. But this year a very special appeal was sent out by 
the archbishops and the leaders of the Free Churches—the 
result largely of Dr. Jowett}3s move. They asked us to pro- 
claim the incompatibility of Christianity and war. Some of 
us did this while the war was on, when those who now urge 
us to do it were dumb. The archbishops and Dr. Jowett have 
come somewhat late into the field. The churches ought to have 
been working hard at the cause of international peace and 
co-operation from the first day of the Armistice. As a matter 
of fact they have been very slow. We are thankful, however, 
that a move is now being made. However necessary and 
inevitable England’s entry into the war was in 1914, owing 
to the unchristian relation in which the nations of the world 
had been living, there ought never to have been the slightest 
question as to the incompatibility of Christianity and war. 
It is possible to pursue a wrong course so far that another 
great step into wrong becomes inevitable. That was probably 
the case with us in 1914. But how any Christian man, much 
less any Christian leader, could ever have dreamed that Chris- 
tianity and war had anything in common, the present writer 
was never able to understand. War is a devil’s game from 
first to last. There can be no such thing as a just war. War 
may be undertaken for the sake of some measure of justice, 
but it can never be carried through justly—it depends upon 
all manner of lying, and trickery, and cruelty. 

Most of those who thought sincerely that they were fight- 
ing for high ideals see now quite clearly that fighting is not 
the way to establish such ideals. They see that no one is the 
better, but every one the worse, for the Great War. There is 
no sensible, much less Christian attitude for men to take to-day 
but that of unqualified opposition not only to war, but to 
everything that leads toward it. The world must have peace 
if it is to survive, and it must not merely have peace, but active 
good-will and co-operation, if it is to survive in a form that 
will yield any satisfaction to life. We have reached a point 
in the world’s history in which indifference to this question 
is crime, not to care is to be a traitor to humanity. The 
pulpit that is silent on it ought not to exist, the church that 
is not alive to it deserves to be buried. 
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This great cause of peace will demand our utmost exertion 
for long days to come. We are at present experiencing the 
tremendous difficulty of establishing harmony among the 
nations. We have not got rid of the war-mind. Some of our 
newspapers have been applauding the victory of Lord Curzon 
at Lausanne, because the Turks have consented to the passage 
of warships through the Straits. From the point of view of 
future world-peace, this is no victory at all. The whole ques- 
tion has been discussed from the point of view of another war. 
Of course, if there is to be another war, the victory of Lausanne 
is a victory for us; it will be an advantage for us from the 
point of view of war-making to have the Straits open. But a 

: conference that secures freedom for the passage of warships 
cannot be a peace conference, and cannot in the end serve the 
eause of peace at all. There can be no. guarantee of peace 
so long as warships exist. And we may as well recognize that 
the real struggle for peace is a struggle for disarmament. The 
freedom of the Straits for warships makes for war: the free- 
dom of the Straits and all other seas from warships is the 
only freedom that will make for peace. A recognition of the 
Russian Government, and an agreement that Russia would not 
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build ships for the Black Sea and would not be free to attack 
other nations, and a general scheme with substantial reduction 
of land armaments, would have been a real victory for peace, 
which the Lausanne Conference is not. At the moment of 
writing it is doubtful how that conference will end. But 
even if the Turks give way on the questions still in dispute, 
I do not see that the agreement contains any guarantee of 
permanent peace. 

The Paris Conference is in the balance as I write. Before 
these lines reach the readers of THr ReGIstER, no one knows 
what will have happened in Europe. What is quite evident 
at the moment is the fundamental disagreement between 
Britain and France as to what should be done in Germany. 
Any prophecy made to-day may be belied to-morrow. What 
is quite certain is that the British people as a body (I hope you 
take no notice of our Morning Post) are against any further 
military action against Germany, and in favor of measures 
that will help Germany to recuperate and to pay her just debts. 
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Mr. Lloyd George has charged the French Government with 
an intention to annex territory on the left bank of the Rhine, 
a charge indignantly disclaimed by Poincaré, who says that 
“no government, minister, senator, or deputy has ever enter- 
tained such intentions.” As Mr. J. A. Hobson says: “This is 
surely a record in the annals of political duplicity. For 
M. Poincaré was President when France signed the Secret 
Treaty of 1917 with Russia, proposing to separate from Ger- 
many the territory on the left bank of the Rhine, to occupy 
it with military forces until all the terms of the Peace Treaty 
were fulfilled. HEqually notorious is the claim put out by Foch 
for an indefinite occupation for this territory, ‘the only solid 
military barrier,’ not to mention the secret report of M. Dariac, 
himself a deputy. To this no doubt the French reply is that 
these are only temporary measures, economic or strategic 
securities, not annexations. But this is a mere juggling with 
words. The so-called economic pledges, on which M. Poincaré 
insists, implies forceful occupation. And what is this but the 
substance of annexation?” 

Mr. Hobson goes on to show that even the admitted fact 
that the French propose to put engineers into the Ruhr coal- 
fields, and custom house officers to enforce payment of duties 
on the frontiers will mean a compulsory operation of the 
mines, and forceful control of roads, rails, labor, and resources 
of the provinee. It is certain that to such measures as these 
a consent by Bonar Law would mean the downfall of his gov- 
ernment. M. Caillaux sees clearly enough that the invasion 
of the Ruhr would be an insane proceeding, and that to separate 
the Rhineland from Germany would mean another war. 
Truly this is a fateful week in the history of Europe. Would 
that the whole problem could be handed over to men with 
new minds, minds not entangled in old secret diplomacies, and 
old nationalistic ambitions, and that the transactions could 
be put into new hands unstained with blood. It is so often true 
that the man of blood cannot build the temple of peace even 
when he wants to. Like him of ancient Israel, our own David 
made war successfully, but failed to make peace! If the men 
at Versailles were as able to make peace as they had been 
to make war, they would have made a peace in harmony with 
the Covenant of the League of Nations which they put in the 
forefront of the Treaty, and intrusted its execution to the 
League, not to the Supreme Council. Had this been done, our 
new world would have advanced upon us ere now. But the 
temper of the mind that prevailed at Versailles was the war- 
temper, not the peace-temper, and the tragic result was a 
treaty hopelessly out of accord with the Covenant. This has 
constituted the difficulty of the League and of the peace alike, 
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Mr. HE. D. Morel, M.P. for Dundee, is driving it home to 
Lloyd George that he is largely responsible for encouraging 
the French to expect Germany to pay the whole cost of the 
war. He charged him with this in the House of Commons, 
and Mr. Lloyd George indignantly denied it, quoting parts of 
his Bristol election speech in defense. Morel now returns 
to that speech to prove his own point. He shows that in the 
earlier section of the speech the “astute opportunist hedged 
himself about” with reservations and self-protective safe- 
guards, but the end of the speech, the Prime Minister’s own 
summary of what he had said, left the country to suppose 
that he was going to demand the whole cost of the war from 
Germany. This is undoubtedly true, and Mr. Lloyd George 
was returned by an,everwhelming majority who believed that 
this was going to be done.-: He and we must accept this part 
of our responsibility for the expectations of France which have 
turned out futile. What Caillaux calls the illusion that “Ger- 
many will pay it all” was madly prevalent. It was madly 
prevalent in England and in France, The peoples were blind 
with the intoxication of victory. But this blindness must not 
continue; the conditions of Hurope prove that the expecta- 
tion of 1918 was an illusion, and it is full time to throw off 
the illusion and face realities. 

Next Sunday will witness large demonstrations of working- 
men in every great center of population to call the attention 
of the Government and the country to the problem of un- 
employment. .The Council of the Trades Union Congress has 
taken the initiative in the matter. The acuteness of the un- 
employed problem in England constitutes a grave crisis. 
About a million and a half work-people are out of work, and 
many of them are suffering from very severe poverty. The 
Government dole provides barely a subsistence. A shilling per 
week is allowed for a child. Joseph Arch often used the 


prayer: 
O Heavenly Father, bless us; 


And keep us all alive; 
There are ten of us for dinner, 
And food for only five. 


There are multitudes in the country to-day in a worse 
condition than that. The Times has been giving us sample 
cases. Mrs. A. has twenty-three shillings, sixpence a week to 
keep a helpless husband and three children. B., an old soldier, 
looks starved; he is a night watchman out of a job. Mr. and 
Mrs. ©. are very often without food, and have sold every- 
thing in the house. These cases are typical, and there are 
many worse throughout the length and breadth of England 
to-day. The theory that unemployment is entirely the result 
of the war is not true; it is an inevitable accompaniment of 
our present social system. The present writer can remember 
years before the war when at times we had half a million 
unemployed work-people tramping the country for the work 
they could not find, and returning home to find children ery 
for the bread they could not give them. But it is true that 
the magnitude of the unemployment problem at the present 
time is the result of the war. The nations of Europe must 
recover before our trade can recover with any fullness. 


a 


But there is an immediate national duty in regard to un- 
employment, which no amount of dole-giving will discharge. 
The churches ought to be more active in this matter than they 
are in this country. We sing the divinity of the child, and 
then tell parents that they must maintain a child on a shilling a 
week. The church that does not condemn that has no right 
to sing a Christmas hymn. It is not increased doles, however, 
that are wanted,—the work-people themselves resent them. 
What is wanted is national organization of work for the un- 
employed. It is useless to say that nothing can be done; 
great things could be done if the Government were willing 
to shoulder its responsibility. The Labor party is calling 
for an earlier assembly of Parliament to consider the question, 
and the demonstrations next Sunday everywhere will con- 
demn all indifference and apathy. The Government may 
reckon upon a very lively time when Parliament does assemble. 
There are men there now on the Labor benches who have 
a full knowledge of the conditions that exist, and many of 
them have a personal experience of the hardships. Some 
received the unemployment dole up to the time of their election. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


How do Men know what are God’s LawsP 


To the Editor of Tar Curistian RecisteR:— 


Permit me to express my appreciation of your courtesy in allow- 
ing me to make a brief rejoinder to Professor Carver. [THr Ructs- 
THR, January 4, 1923.] My first word is one of gratitude for the 
clear statement of Professor Carver’s philosophy. The second 
is one of humility, perhaps I should say humiliation, that after a 
somewhat careful reading of his book, I should have failed to get 
what in Taz Rucister is so plainly set forth. Now that this view 
is before us, it is perhaps pertinent to ask one or two questions. The 
laws of the universe, or the laws of God, how are they to be appre- 
hended, and by whom? Is that apprehension to be conceived of in 
the nature of revelation, or are men to learn God’s laws by the slow 
process of education? If the latter, how and by whom is the edu- 
cational process to be carried on? If education is, as seems necessary, 
a public matter, that is, social, it would seem to follow that the 
social whole must somehow get together in some sort of “harmony 
of wills” to make the great discoveries involved in knowing the will 
of God, or even the laws of economics. In the matter of production, 
say of steel, who is presumed to know the laws of economies, Judge 
Gary, or the union workmen, or the non-union workmen, or the 
stockholders, or the consuming public? Important as one may 
concede conformity to the material universe to be, there would still 
seem to be something of a problem involved in the way in which all 
the various human factors are to be co-ordinated in the production 
of steel, or of any other basic commodity. This is what was meant 
in my first article by saying ‘‘the great producing units.are organisms 
out of health.” 

One would not wish to subtract a word from Professor Carver’s 
statements. May not the question be asked, however, whether it 
is not possible to include in the material universe, in connection with 
which Professor Carver seems to find man’s relationships with God, 
the human family itself, so that the relation of any individual with 
his fellows is just as truly a relation with and adjustment to “cosmic” 
laws, as any of his other relationships? What, for example, is the 
material universe to the embryonic and infant life in the first fifteen 
or eighteen months of its existence? Of course, its mother. What 
has caused the reduction in infant mortality in recent years? A 
better knowledge of the material, cosmic laws of health on the part 
of physicians, to be sure, and, just as important, their success in 
getting mothers and the public generally to conform thereto. We 
may admit for the sake of argument that the education of the physi- 
cians is not a social, 7.e., a psychological problem involving a har- 
mony of wills, but it certainly would seem that the education of the 
mothers and the general public is psychological and social, and does 
involve a harmony of wills. Is such harmony to be thought of as 
outside the kingdom of God, as being wholly outside of our “‘cosmol- 
ogy’? Or, on the other hand, is any cosmology complete which 
does not include within its sweep and scope precisely this total 
human family with all its social and psychological relationships? 

Jamaica Puatn, Mass. James A. FAIRLEY. 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


As to Dr. Fairley’s first question, it seems to me that before 
we can apprehend God’s laws we must discover them. ‘There 
is only one way to discover any law; that is, by observation 
and experiment, accompanied by analysis and classification. 
No amount of harmonizing of wills will count for anything 
unless this observation, experimenting, analysis, and classifi- 
cation are done in exact harmony with objective facts. One 
person may discover and apprehend as well as a million. 
The existence of a law does not depend upon how many ap- 
prehend it, or whether any one apprehends it or not. If Judge 
Gary’s conclusions happen to accord with these laws, then 
these laws are apprehended by him; if not, not. Demagogical 
arguments count for no more in economics than in chemistry 
or mathematics. There are economical ways of doing things 
and there are uneconomical ways. The nation, the group, or the 
individual that can find the economical ways and conform its 
practice to those ways will prosper; they who cannot or will 
not conform will not prosper. 

Dr. Fairley’s second question is answered in the above. The 
laws of hygiene as they affect the health of infants exist 
whether anybody knows of their existence or not. No amount 
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of harmonizing of human wills on the wrong method of treat- 
ment ever saved the life of a single baby. The individual 
mother who happened upon the right method of treatment 
saved her baby; those who did not find the right method did 
not, no matter how harmoniously they agreed upon the wrong 
method. There is only one right way of doing anything, and 
There are thousands of wrong 
ays, “and many there be that walk therein.” 

How to get people to do things the right way is a problem 


“few there be that find it.” 


of demagogics rather than of economics. 
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(I use the word 
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“demagogics” in the scientific and not in the opprobrious 
sense.) In this field, psychology plays a large part. 
to be supposed that the function of the preacher of righteous- 
ness was to persuade people to do things in the right way, 
not in the way that suited the people. 
an economist has no expertness and therefore should have 
nothing to say. What is the economical way of doing a thing? 
is a question on which an economist may speak if he is per- 
mitted to speak on anything. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


It used 


This is a field in which 


T. N. CARVER. 


THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Why Quakers Decline in Strength 


Ths Society of Friends declares that 
George Fox was two hundred years ahead 
of his day, and that people are just ar- 
riying at his conception of religious obliga- 
tion. “Why, then,” asks a writer in the 
Friends Intelligencer, “is the society 
which is based on these ideas becoming 
yearly weaker when it should be ex- 
periencing the most phenomenal growth 
of any modern Christian sect?’ This is 
the answer he gives: 

“Pirst, many people to-day feel that dec- 
laration of faith is a matter of form, to 

be recited with fingers crossed, and thus 

continue their connections, formed 
through family, with churches whose doc- 
trines they certainly do not accept lit- 
erally. . 

“Second, many others believe that they 
ean live their religious life fully and right- 
eously without identifying themselves with 
any religious organization. 

“Third, many of those who believe as the 
Friends do, and would gladly associate 
themselves with some body of their own 
belief, do not know of the Quakers; or, 
having heard of them, know them only 
by their peculiarities and not by their 
principles. 

“Fourth, those who do believe as the 
Friends, who wish to associate themselves 

_ with a religious body, and who know that 
the Friends and they have common 
principles, are held off by the clannishness 
and age-old customs and traditions of a 
large number of our society.” 

It seems to us that the third reason 
is strong—that they are known by their 
peculiarities rather than by their princi- 
ples. It is a pity and an injustice, and 
all denominations suffer likewise, in- 
eluding the Unitarian. 


Now Southern Baptists Face It 


" Still the fundamentalist battle rages in 
the Baptist camp. Its latest development 
is at Fort Worth, Tex. Dr. J. Frank Norris 
of that city is directing an attack on organized 
Baptist advance in the South, and is one of 
the prime movers in a fundamentalist con- 
ference to be held at Fort Worth in April. 
The Norris campaign is opposed with de- 
termination by Rev. George Truett, a pro- 
gressive Baptist, and minister of a large 
ehurch in Dallas. Dr. L. R. Scarborough, 
who directed the Southern Baptist campaign 
for $75,000,000, perceives in the attitude of 
‘Dr. Norris an attempt to obstruct the pro- 
gressive men among the Baptists. He says, 


“Here is a clear-cut effort on the part of Nor- 
risism to undermine the Southern Baptist 
Laymen’s Movement and establish a new 
laymen’s movement interdenominational in 
its make-up, and it is supposed, with the 
purpose of destroying the denominational 
drives such as the Centenary movement, the 
seventy-five-million-dollar campaign, the en- 
larged movements of Presbyterians, Dis- 
ciples and others, all in the name of opposi- 
tion to Darwinism.”’ The leading speaker at 
the Fort Worth convention will be William 
J. Bryan. 


Atlanta has a Christian Council 


The city of Atlanta, Ga., has an organi- 
zation of Christian opinion known as the 
Christian Council of Atlanta. This Council 
has recently submitted a report on industrial 
relations. The report may be conveniently 
divided into a social creed for the churches, 
a recommendation to the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce and the local Labor Federation 
for the formation of a Good-will Council 
and a recommendation that money be ap- 
propriated for a study of living costs and of 
prevailing wages in the city of Atlanta. 


And Still Another “Sunday’’? 


The national commander of the American 
Legion, Col. Irvin M. Owsley, is asking the 
churches to agree on a Legion Sunday. He 
would like the Sunday to come as near April 
6 as possible. The day would not be a Memo- 
rial Sunday, but a day for the living, when 
the local Legion would attend the church 
of its choice and listen to a sermon on vital 
interests of the day. 


Dr. Aked Denounces Imperialism 


Dr. Charles F. Aked of Kansas City 
severely criticised Clémenceau in a recent 
sermon, and said the imperialistic leaders 
among the French wanted “not the col- 
lection of the reparations, but the com- 
plete destruction of the German people. 
The people of America will have to say 
whether or not they acquiesce. Let me 
tell you, imperialism is breaking down. 
The United States is not going to bolster 
up an imperial brigandage. Great Brit- 
ain before long will. be out of Mesopota- 
mia and Palestine. They are drawing in 
the lines of empire, for the burden is 
becoming too great to bear. The days of 
imperialism have ended. Some of you 
will live to see Great Britain come out 
of India.” 


Church versus Vice Dens 


A large fleet of United States warships 
will visit the Canal Zone, February 20, 
and remain two months. The Union 
Church on the Canal Zone (Rev. Harry B. 
Fisher and Rey. A. R. Brown, ministers) 
is doing the best it can to make this 
vicious center of temptation safe for the 
sailors. Elaborate efforts have been made 
by criminal promoters to reap a harvest. 
Saloons, brothels, and gambling-dens are 
making ample preparations. The Union 
Church, composed of members of all de- 
nominations, endorsed by the Federal 
Council, and supported by Protestant con- 
tributions from the United States, with 
the proper moral and financial backing 
would be able to clean up the Canal Zone 
and save the thousands of visiting sailors 
from yicious influences. An appeal has 
been made for financial support. 


Methodists in Texas 


Modernism in the Methodist Church of 
Texas is on trial. The Teras Methodist, 
published at Fort Worth, that stronghold 
of conservatism, is the organ of the 
American Methodist League, a body that 
seeks to instill the fighting spirit into 
conservatives. It says: “Methodists who 
dance, play cards, attend theatres and 
horse races, are not eligible to member- 
ship in this league. It is the purpose 
of this league to propagate and defend 
the original doctrines of Methodism and 
to oppose the desecration of the Methodist 
church buildings by turning them into 
show-houses and places of amusement and 
play. The Methodist league will vigor- 
ously oppose destructive criticism of the 
holy Bible in its various forms, but espe- 
cially in Methodist pulpits, schools, and 
literature.” The Texas Woman’s College 
has received censure because a professor 
of. science teaches the young ladies the 
“heresy of evolution.” 


Pageantry in Kansas City 


The idea of the pageant is getting a 
stronger and stronger hold in the church. 
In Kansas City there is an organization 
known as the Religious Drama Producing 
Company. This company recently pro- 
duced with gratifying success in the Cen- 
tral Methodist Church “The Brotherhood 
of Man.” One thousand young people 
took the characters. A reproduction of 
that religious classic, Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 


Progress,” was also presented. 
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ce BOOKS ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 2 


A Chart 


In addition to reviews of books which pass through the literary 
department of Tun Curistian Rucister, it is our purpose to print from 
time to time brief lists of important recent publications in various fields 
of interest, prepared by recognized authorities in these fields. It is hoped 


that such lists may be helpful in the guidance of readers. 


The vast sea 


of modern books; with its eddies and currents, its shoals and depths, is 


for many of us ah untharted ocean. 


If we venture on it, we are blown 


about by contrary winds, and carried helplessly around by unknown 


streams. We need a chart. 


Such a list as that which Dr. Lawrance and 


Dr. Buck have provided to accompany the present group of reviews will 
be an invaluable chart to those who are interested in religious education. 


c. R. J. 


Books for Religious Instruction 
FLORENCE BUCK 


Homp Lyssons IN Rapuicion. By Samuel 
Wells Stagg and Mary Boyd Stagg. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. 

Stories, songs, prayers, and talks with 
children in the home are suggested in the 
outlines for each week-day of the fifty- 
two weeks of the year. The book is meant 
to cover two years of life, for children 
four and five years old. No stories are 
printed in this volume, however; three 
other books from the Abingdon Press are 
needed to secure the material to be used. 
The test of the material, as the fore- 
word indicates, will be in its use by par- 
ents in the home. It is hoped that fathers 
and mothers may use such materials as 
are here offered, simply and naturally, 
and put out of mind any thought of giv- 
ing a daily “lesson” to the babies still 
under school age. 


Tun BIBLE IN GRADED SToRY. VOL. III, Tun 
GoLpEn Screprmor. By Clara Belle Baker and 
Edna Dean Baker. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 

The skill of these authors in selecting 
and rewriting Bible stories for young 
children was shown in the first two vol- 
umes of the series, The Good Shepherd 
and The Good Neighbor. Those here pre- 
sented are suitable for children eight 
years old. With each story a picture is 
given, and occasional poems add value to 
the book. 


TARBELL’S THACHERS’ GUIDPD TO THH INTHR- 
NATIONAL SUNDAY ScHOOL Lessons. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 

The title-page states that these lessons 
are the “improved” uniform course for 
1928. No doubt some valuable teaching 
material will be found here, if the teacher 
knows how to select it and apply it to a 
certain age of pupil. It is high time that 
uniform lessons for all ages in the school 
were “improved” out of existence. They 
have no real value in church schools of 
to-day and should be abandoned. 


OLD TESTAMENT HisToRY. 
Sanders. 


By Frank Knight 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A brief, concise, scholarly handbook 
covering Old Testament history has long 
been needed, and we have it in this little 
volume of 158 pages. It is the first of a 


Fiske. 


projected “Life and Religion” series, and 
is suitable for use in college classes, in 
adult classes in the church school, and in 
teacher-training classes. The student may 
accept with confidence the author’s con- 
clusions about Old Testament books and 
the events they record, and will not be 
troubled or confused with technical de- 
tails. It is readable, and contains ample 
suggestions for filling in the outlines pre- 
sented. This book adds to the obligation 
that will be felt to scholars in Yale Uni- 
versity, and to the press of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons that is presenting the many 
volumes containing their work. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZBNSHIP. By Francis J. Mc- 
Connell. New York: The Methodist Book Con- 
cern. 

An eminent bishop of the Methodist 
Church gives of his ripe scholarship, his 
time and thought, that the young people 
of his denomination may be instructed in 
ideals of citizenship. He presents a so- 
cial gospel applied to national and world 
situations in a masterly way. The book 
is an elective course for young people, 
and may well furnish materials and sug- 
gestions as to methods to teachers of 
young people in other religious fellow- 
ships. 


Top PsycHoLoGy of HaRLy ADOLESCDNCE. 
By B. Leigh Mudge. New York: The Methodist 
Book Concern. $0.60. 

This little book is one of the third-year 
specialization series in the teacher-train- 
ing course in religious education and is 
issued by the Teacher Training Associa- 
tion. There is no attempt made to offer 
a thorough course for students in this 
subject. The author points out that a 
text-book is simply a gateway into the 
problems of the subject studied. His ref- 
erences for further reading are to stand- 
ard texts. The brief treatment here 
offered touches important parts of the 
subject, and the projects suggested, if 
followed, are certain to rouse interest 
and give help to teachers of pupils of 
early adolescent age. 


Jusus’ Ippats or Livine. By G. Walter 


New York and Cincinnati: The Abing- 
don Press. 

The author calls this a text-book in the 
religion of youth, and bases his appeal 
to the young on the fact that Jesus did 
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all his work as a young man, died while 
still a young man, and so his message has 
a distinct appeal to the young. He claims 
also to use the “social project method” 
in his presentation more frequently than 
the “knowledge-transfer method.” The 
reviewer must confess that the presenta- 
tion offers: less that is interesting and 
attractive than these claims would seem 
to imply. Teachers may use this book to 
advantage for its suggestions about ideals 
of living drawn from the words of Jesus 
in the Gospels. A somewhat modernized 
translation of the Bible passages, inserted 
in the text in black-faced type, adds to 
their force. Will young people read the 
book with any real sense of joy, of uplift, 
of contact with the great principles of 
the religious life? Doubtful. The pro- 
duction of text-books is comparatively 
easy, the use of them to secure desired 
ends extremely difficult. What their eld- 
ers hope will prove attractive often seems 
to young people themselves stupid. 

The book that will make the Christian 
ideals vivid in their application to mod- 
ern youth may be written to fit a certain 
place in a series of religious texts for 
church-school use; it is more likely to 
be born of intense desire and clarified 
vision concerning both the message of 
Jesus and modern youth. This book may 
help to such an awakening in the heart 
of some student, and will do something 
toward making the ideals of social justice 
more real to some of the followers of 
Jesus. One is grateful to Mr. Fiske for 
his care and restraint in the language he 
uses in his references to Jesus. He avoids 
the hackneyed phrases, the terms which 
arouse controversy, and makes the Chris- 
tian ideals of living seem not only de- 
sirable, but possible. 


Week-day Religious Instruction 

THe SnconD YwHAR MAYFLOWnR PRocRAM 
Book. A Wnrxk-Day CouRsn IN WoRLD FRIpNpD- 
SHIP FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN. By Jeanette 
Eloise Perkins and Frances Weld Danielson. 
Boston; The Pilgrim Press. $2.00. 

THu JUNIOR CrTizpn. A WrpK-DAY CouRSH 
IN WORLD HuLPFULNESS. By Joyce Constance 
Manuel. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 

The first of these books is the second 
bearing this title, offering a week-day 
course in world friendship for primary- 
srade pupils. Its plan and general 
topics are the same as in the Mayflower 
Program book issued a year or more ago, 
but treatment, stories, patterns, and plans 
for work are all new. It rightly con- 
serves the results of the previous year’s 
work, while introducing new features. 
The stories are real stories, of excellent 
literary quality. The topics present “our 
share’ in our homes, our church, our 
church school, and our town, then take up 
child life in our near world, then in our 
far-away world, where our yellow, brown, 
and black neighbors live. A playlet at 
the end of the book, “The Fairies’ Model 
Kingdom,” presents a land where fairies 
of all colors learn to live happily with 
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_ each other. Full directions for the play, 


costumes and posters, and patterns for 
all the construction work, are given. The 
book should arouse enthusiasm in the 
teacher which may be transmitted to the 
pupils and will give them a happy two 

urs of construction-work, play, story, 
and song each week. The purpose of all 
this enjoyment is a deepened sense of 
human relationships, a true world-friend- 
liness on the part of the children. 

‘The second book, for Juniors (nine to 
eleven), is obviously attractive, with draw- 
ings on the jacket, ample supplement of 
patterns for constructing various objects, 
with an envelope of patterns for paper 
furniture pasted inside the back cover. 
Here, too, the theme is world-helpfulness, 
and the aim is the development of Chris- 
tian attitudes in all the child’s relation- 
ships. The time in each two-hour lesson 
is well divided, story,.work, and play 
periods offering needed variety. Very 
full directions are offered for constructing 
log-eabin, doll-house (present-day home), 
and model community. These and smaller 
objects will engage the pupils for many 
successive weeks. All types of expres- 
sional work, including dramatization, are 
suggested. The lessons deal directly with 
the virtues, presented as concrete instances 
by stories and talks. It is hoped that 
teachers will not be bound by the careful 
directions as to construction and plans, 
but will encourage initiative and origi- 
nality in the pupils. 

No better books for week-day religious 
instruction for boys and girls than these 
two, issued by the Pilgrim Press, can be 
found. F, B. 


Books on Religious Drama 


DRAMA IN ReLicrous SeRvicn. By Martha 
Candler. New York: The Century Oompany. 
THE PRODUCTION OF RELIGIOUS DRAMA. A 
Primer prepared by The Commission on Church 
Pageantry and Drama. Department of Reli- 
gious Education, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Tue DRAMATIC INSTINCT IN ReLicious Epv- 
CATION. By Thomas W. Galloway, Ph.D.» Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press. 
_ In the midst of a rush of publications 
called forth by the newly aroused interest 
in chureh-services that present religious 
drama, it is good to find one book which 
gives so good a survey of what is being 
done in this line as does Miss Candler’s. 
There are descriptions of Nativity and 
other pageants as given in various places 
throughout the country. Dr. Shippen’s 
account of the Christmas pageant in the 
Second Church, Boston, is one of the num- 
ber, and there are two pictures of it as 
‘it was presented last year. 
_ Nor are the descriptions limited to ac- 
counts of the final presentations as the 
congregations see them. The reader is 
introduced to the workshop where the 
pageants are produced. One sees church 
basements as little theatre workshops. 
Properties, costumes, color schemes, and 
methods of lighting are touched upon in 
ways that will prove suggestive and help- 
ful. The inclusion of an historical survey 
of early Christian and medieval drama 
adds to the size of the book and duplicates 


_ materials that may easily be found else- 
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where. The appendices, which fill forty- 
- five pages and give reference books and 
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plays, and a full list of musie suitable 
for religious dramas, are valuable. 

A better book for the novice is the paper- 
bound “Primer” on the production of reli- 
gious drama. While this book was pre- 
pared especially for workers in the Epis- 
copal Church, it will be found serviceable 
by all who are using drama and pageantry 
as part of church work. The religious 
atmosphere needed. in such productions, 
and standards of taste, are basal princi- 
ples in this treatment. There are many 
practical suggestions for presentation of 
pageants and for using drama for teaching 
purposes. 

The third of these books is the best yet 
issued treating of the uses of Bible drama 
for religious education. The preliminary 
chapters give the motives which are nec- 
essary for the learning process, and show 
how the drama offers the chance for these 
motives to function at their best. Choice, 
says the author, is at the core of charac- 
ter. Our aim in religious education is 
to develop in boys and girls the power, 
the disposition, and the habit of making 
right decisions, or choices. Choice results 
in action, and action is attended with 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction. In secur- 
ing the satisfaction which comes with 
right expression, we are quite certain to 
get the right action repeated and thus 
form right habits. 

Dramatie expression is one method 
which may be used in church school work 
with great effect. Its use for the purposes 
for which the church school exists is well 
shown, and is based on the work of a 
body of religious educators in the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Decatur, Ill. 

The second half of this volume contains 
seven Bible dramas as developed in that 
school, all of which are thoroughly usable. 
Each is preceded by suggestions as to 
scenery, costumes, and properties. Direc- 
tions for making costumes are given with 
the first play, and have the advantage 
possessed by a good cook-book, that they 
describe small details which the novice 
does not know and the expert often for- 
gets to mention. Teachers who intend 
to use Bible drama as a method of teach- 
ing religion should be familiar with this 
book. é F. B, 


Vade Mecum 


New THSTAMENT History. By G. W. Wade. 
New York: H. P. Dutton & Co. $7.00. 

This compact work of nearly seven hun- 
dred pages is much more than its modest 
name implies. It is in truth a complete 
vade mecum for the New Testament stu- 
dent. It includes a treatment of Palestin- 
jan topography, history, administration, 
and institutions in the first century of 
our era—all this in the first part, with 
a very suggestive chapter on the Jewish 
fashion of writing history in those days. 
Part Two gives a thorough “Introduction 
to the New Testament,” including its 
textual criticism. The third and last part 
presents the scholar’s reconstruction of 
the life of Jesus and of the earliest period 
of the Church’s history, closing with a 
résumé of the development of religious 
and theological ideas in the New Testa- 
ment. Thus we have in one volume a 
treatment of all the disciplines usually 
included in New Testament study, with 


Recent Books of Exceptional 
Value in Religious Education 


Recommended by 
DR. W. I. LAWRANCE and 
DR. FLORENCE BUCK 


A SOCIAL THEORY OF RELIG- 
IOUS EDUCATION. By George 
= Coe. 1921. Charles Scribner’s 

ons. 


HOW TO TEACH RELIGION. By 
George H. Betts. 1919. The 
Abingdon Press. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE 
CHURCH. By Henry F. Cope. 
1918. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

CHURCH SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By F. E. Morris. 1922. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 

MANUAL FOR TRAINING IN 
WORSHIP. By Hugh Harts- 
horne. 1915. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

THE DRAMATIC INSTINCT IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By 
T. W. Galloway. 1922. The 
Pilgrim Press. 


the exception of a history of the Canon, 
which lies, of course, outside what goes 
on within the New Testament itself. The 
book is a marvel of condensation and of 
lucid, judicious treatment. The author’s 
scholarship and acquaintance with the 
literature of his field is profound ; at every 
point we feel that we are under the guid- 
ance of a competent master. It is not his 
aim to develop new and original theories 
of his own, but to synthesize and present 
helpfully what the most careful scholar- 
ship of our time has to say about Chris- 
tian origins. The reviewer comes at many 
points, especially in matters of “introduc- 
tion,” to different conclusions in detail, 
yet welcomes the book with whole-hearted 
admiration and gratitude. If any reader 
can have but one book on the New Testa- 
ment, let him have this one. It is a 
library ; it is interesting, readable, reliable, 
altogether admirable. Cc. R. BOWEN 


Jewish Laws Classified 

OLD TESTAMENT LAW FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 
By Roger S. Galer. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75. 

The laws of the Hebrew people given 
in our Bible are here classified and ar- 
ranged under topics as in modern legal 
systems. An invaluable reference book 
for ministers and students of the Scrip- 
tures. This careful work was done by 
the author in connection with his Bible 
elass. The results are likely to make 
more interesting portions of the Bible now 
little read. F. B. 


Ice Breakers 

A HANpDBOOK OF GAMBS AND PROGRAMS. By 
William Ralph La Porte. New York: The Alb- 
ingdon Press. $1.00. 

Here is a good collection of social games, 
amusements, and feats of the sort made 
familiar by Miss Geister’s two books, Ice 
Breakers and It is to Laugh. Active play, 
both indoors and out, for young people 
and boys and girls, is treated in chapters 
on relay races and physical stunts. A 
good bibliography of similar books is 
added. F. B, 
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The Runaway Bird 


HELEN COWLES LE CRON 


There’s a bad little bird in our pasture! Hach 


day 
His mother calls out, as he’s running away 
(I s’pose from the house she can see him at 
play), 
“Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 
I think he forgets, as a little: bird will. 
How far he has gone in his playing, until 
He hears her cry out in a tone that is shrill, 
“Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 


I always keep hoping his mother will find 

Some day that her Bobby is learning to mind! 

(A runaway child is the tiresomest kind !) 
“Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 


In Matagalpa 
MARGARET HILL 


“Oh, Aunt Margaret, I wish you had 
been here for Christmas this year !” sighed 
Marjorie, leaning on the arm of the big 
chair in which Aunt Margaret sat before 
the glowing fire. 

“This year more than another?” asked 
Aunt Margaret. “I love every Christmas 
on Beacon Hill. Was this one very differ- 
ent?” 

“Christmas is over,’ interrupted Bob, 
the practical. ‘And Aunt Margaret is 
going to tell us a story ’bout Central 
America, aren’t you, Aunt Margaret? 
Goodness! don’t I wish I’d been with you 
and Uncle Bob! Paddling down that 
river and seeing alligators and monkeys!” 
He finished with an envious sigh. 

“Well, the loveliest thing I saw in 
South America wasn’t an alligator nor 
a monkey, just by chance it wasn’t,” said 
Aunt Margaret, with a hand on each of 
the two brown heads which by now were 
leaning against her knees, ‘For the first 
time in my life I was contented to be 
away from Beacon Hill with its candles 
and carolers and its friendly crowds on 
Christmas Eve. I haven’t told you where 
we did spend Christmas, have I? I 
wanted to keep it a surprise till I got 
back so I could tell you about it instead 
of writing.” 

“Where?” asked Bob, 
terest. 

“In Matagalpa. You don’t know where 
that is? Few people do. But no one who 
has once been there on Christmas Hye 
forgets it, ever. Inland, and tucked high 
in the mountains it is, and by the merest 
chance Uncle Bob was called there.” 

“Was it lovelier than Beacon Hill?” 
persisted Marjorie. “I don’t believe it 
could be.” 

“My dear,” said Aunt Margaret, gently, 
“it was as different from Beacon Hill as 
anything you can well imagine. It’s not 
for me to say which is lovelier. Only, 
because your own neighborhood celebra- 
tion is lovely, don’t hide your eyes from 
all others.” 

“What was it like?” 
“Any Indians in it?” 

“There were,’ answered Aunt Margaret. 


with vague in- 


demanded Bob. 


“And we might as well begin with them. 
As I said, Matagalpa is a tiny village, 
and in the center of it stands an old adobe 
church built long ago by the Spaniards.” 

“*Adobe’? What's ‘adobe’?”’ asked Mar- 
jorie. 

“Kind of mud,’ supplied Bob, succinctly. 
“Go on, Aunt Margaret.” 

“An adobe church,” went on Aunt Mar- 
garet, “and on Christmas Eve it is lighted 
brilliantly with hundreds and hundreds of 
candles.” 
~ “Tike Beacon Hill,” said Marjorie. 

“Oh, do forget Beacon Hill for a min- 
ute,” said Bob. “Where do the Indians 
come in?” 

“The Indians come in a little before 
midnight,” said Aunt Margaret solemnly, 
but with a twinkle in her eye. “In the 
church, you meant, didn’t you, Bob? So 
I thought. And with them many Span- 
iards, from far and near, all of them and a 
picturesque lot.” 

“Just the men come?” asked Marjorie. 

“No, the women and children, too. 
Hyerybody. Just as everybody celebrates 
wherever there is Christmas, and that’s 
everywhere; isn’t it? Into that lighted 
old church they throng and kneel in 
quietness till the midnight bells peal out 
the message that Christ is born. Then 
they all rush out to find Him.” 

“What do you mean?” asked both ebil- 
dren, with eyes wide with surprise. 

“Yes, it’s very real to them,” Aunt Mar- 
garet went on. ‘Every year, for weeks 
before Christmas, each home, rich or poor, 
prepares a cradle for the coming of the 
Christchild. Why? Because they want 
never to feel again that ‘the Son of God 
had not where to lay His head.’ I asked 
why, when I was there, just as you did, 
and that’s what they told me.” 

“Where in the house do they put the 
eradle?” 

“In a room set apart especially for it. 
And in that room is always a growing 
earpet of green.” 

“Growing?” 

“Yes. They wet a matting and sprinkle 
it with oats, and in a few weeks the old 
Straw matting is a living green carpet.” 

“Well! What else do they do?” 

“Different things, as they can. Often 
the cradle is festooned with the loveliest 
flowers the dwellers in the house can find, 


‘—flowers and ferns, sometimes beautiful 


plants banked around the cradle. Some- 
times under the growing matting large 
stones are placed.” 

“Why ?” 

“To make the matting look like moun- 
tains. And in the little valleys so made, 
funny little clay monkeys and lions and 
tigers roam about. Bob’s not the only 
one who wants animals, you see,” she 
said, with an extra pat for Bob's tousled 
head. 

“When the bells ring midnight, all the 
Indians and Spaniards and everybody 
rush out of the little church, you said,” 
supplied Bob. 

“To find the Christchild, in one of the 
cradles,” said Aunt Margaret. “The year 
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around in that little far-away church a 
figure of the Christchild is cherished. 
Between eleven and twelve o’clock on 
Christmas Eve, the priest takes it from 
its resting-place and sends it secretly, tell- 
ing his messenger to lay it in one of the 
many cradles prepared for it. When the 
bells peal midnight, every one rushes from 
house to house to see where, this year, 
itis 

“S’pose every one goes to his own house 
first,” said Bob. “I would.” 

“What you'd do, they do. People aren’t 
very different, wherever they are, are 
they?” and Aunt Margaret smiled down 
at him. 

“Does the priest lay it in the cradle 
that is the loveliest—the prettiest ferns 
and flowers, I mean?’ asked Marjorie. 
“l’d make my cradle so _ beau-ti-ful, 
wouldn’t you, Aunt Margaret?” 

“No,” said Aunt Margaret, quietly. 
“It’s more often than not in one of the 
most humbly prepared cradles that the 
Christchild is found. Besides the priest 
and his messenger no one knows before- 
hand which cradle will be filled, but some- 
how it’s always to some house where 
there’s been trouble that He comes.” 

“It might be an Indian’s house?” asked 
Bob, incredulously. 

“Just as well as any other,” said Aunt 
Margaret. 

“T want to go to see it,” said Marjorie. 
“Hyery single year do they have it?” 

“Every single year, as surely as there 
is Christmas,” answered Aunt Margaret. 

“T like that kind of Christmas celebra- 
tion,” said Bob. 

“T like all Christmas celebrations,” said 
Aunt Margaret. 


[All rights reserved] 


When Little Brother Remembered 
his Brave Ancestors 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Father was away on a business trip, so 
Aunt Lucy invited mother, Ellen, and little 
brother Bertie to come Friday afternoon 
as soon as Hllen and Bertie were home 
from school, to stay with her until Mon- 
day morning. The children were glad 
when that invitation came over the tele- 
phone. Their home was in a pretty, strag- 
gling village by the sea, and Aunt Lucy 
lived in the same village in a beautiful 
old house half a mile away on the same 
long street. It was always great fun to 
go visiting Aunt Lucy even if she didn’t 
live in another town, so Ellen straightway 
packed her little overnight bag and went 
dancing along the road to school with her 
little brother that particular Friday morn- 
ing. 

It happened that mother was obliged 
to attend a meeting that afternoon. and 
left home before the children returned 
from school. Ellen found a note tied to 
the doorknob when she came home at four 
o'clock, which explained that mother had 
waited until three for the groceries to 
come which she had ordered. She was 
sure the children would find the groceries 
on the back porch when they came home 
from school; they were to bring them in, 
lock the house, and go directly to Aunt 
Lucy’s home. 
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d When Willen had read the note aloud, 
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she and Bertie flew to the back’ porch, 
intending to take care of the groceries 
quickly. 

“Why, there is nothing here!” Bertie 

laimed. “The grocery boy hasn’t come 
‘y Nad 

“We shall have to wait, then,’ was 
Ellen’s answer. 

“And if we wait, next we know it 
will be supper-time at Aunt Lucy’s and 
then it will be bedtime!” wailed Bertie, 
-and he looked so woebegone that Bllen 
laughed. 

Fifteen minutes the children watched 
the clock and waited for the groceries. 
Then Ellen telephoned to the grocery 
store. 

“You see,” Bertie suggested, as if he 
were eight years old like Hllen, instead of 
being only six like himself,—‘“you see, 
you can tell them not to deliver those old 
groceries until Monday, now.” 

“Oh, dear!” Ellen exclaimed after she 
had telephoned, “he says the groceries 
are on the way, so we will just have to 
wait!” 

“Then you better telephone Aunt Lucy, 
Ellen, and tell her what is keeping us.” 

Hilen did, and the maid answered the 
telephone. She thanked Bllen for tele- 
phoning, and said that Aunt Lucy had 
gone to the meeting, too, and wouldn't 
be home until supper-time. Ellen was half 
erying when she turned away from the 
telephone that time. 

“Tt makes me feel almost as if we are 
orphans,” she said to little brother Bertie. 
“Tt was going to be such fun to play 
with the Bradly children in Aunt Lucy’s 
garden, and here we are, wasting our 
time, and—and next we Know it will be 
dark.” : , 

Sure enough, as slow minutes passed, 
the shadows began to lengthen, and still 
the groceries didn’t come. The house was 
so still, Ellen and Bertie gave up trying 
to amuse themselves after an hour had 
passed, and sat by a front window watch- 
ing for that grocer’s boy. One by one 
lights appeared in windows in houses down 
the streets, but no grocer’s truck came in 
sight. It grew darker, and Ellen began 
to be afraid; she said so. Bertie, too, 
felt afraid, but he didn’t say so. Bver 
since he could remember, it had been 
his manly business to take care of his 
sister; so now he said, “The thing for 
us to do is to remember our brave ances- 
tors!” 

“What brave ancestors?” Ellen inquired. 
She tried to laugh. 

“The ones who fooled the Indians. You 
know the story Grandma tells us about 
the time during the Indian wars in Old 
Colony days, when three of our folks 
scared off a band of Indians by making 
them think there was a regiment of sol- 
diers in the house?” 

“Oh, yes,” Ellen replied. “One woman 
and two big girls were alone in the old 
house on the hill and saw the Indians 
skulking around, hiding behind the forest 
trees, trying to find out just who was at 
home that day?” 

“Yes, that is the story,” Bertie agreed. 
“Women and children were always brave 


; in Old Colony days, and our folks just 
_ and dressed up in soldier clothes 
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The Pine Tree 


A poet of the woods, he stands apart, 
His soul attuned to higher things. 
Whene’er the storm would break his 
heart, 
He bows his head and softly sings. 
—Rachel Winton Godbcy. 


Sentence Sermon 


It is God that girdeth me with 
strength.—Ps. xviii. 32. 


that were in the house and marched 
through the house and around, and 
through the house and around, fast, just 


- as if they were a whole regiment of sol- 


diers drilling, and the Indians didn’t 
have spy-glasses and so they thought 
they better not try to do any tomahawk- 
ing at that house that day! Now, Ellen, 
let’s be just as brave as our own ancestors, 
only of course this is like play, because 
there isn’t any real danger. Let’s turn on 
all the lights in the house and pretend 
there is a whole regiment of a family at 
home !” 

Inside of three minutes the house was 
flooded with light. Two minutes later an 
automobile stopped in front of the gate 
and the grocer’s whistling boy went run- 
ning to the back door. Ellen and Bertie 
were there to open it before he had time 
to knock. 

“Well, if you two and whoever else is 
here hadn’t turned on those lights when 
you did,’ he announced, “you wouldn’t 
have got any groceries to-night.” 

“Why not?” asked Bertie. } 

“What made you so late?” Ellen added. 

“I was late because I had a blow-out 
on a country road; and the reason I 
wouldn’t have stopped here to-night with 
the groceries is because I saw your mother 
going home with your Aunt Lucy, and I 
saw your father leave on the train yes- 
terday, and the paper says he expects to 
be gone until Monday. Until I saw your 
lights go on here, I thought no one was 
at home!” 

“My sakes!” Hllen exclaimed, “and we 
might have stayed here alone until mid- 
night, I suppose, waiting to take care of 
these old groceries! My sakes, Bertie, it is 
a good thing you thought about our brave 
ancestors !” 

“Well,” piped in the little brother, “we'll 
have to walk fast if we get to Aunt Lucy's 
now before dark !” 

“Oh, no,’ suggested the grocer’s boy, 
“T’ll have you there ahead of your folks 
now if you will close your house quickly 
and come along. I’m driving that way 
myself. Come out and climb in!” 

They did. The grocer’s boy was whis- 
tling, and Ellen and Bértie were laughing 
and happy when the three arrived at Aunt 
Lucy’s gate, just as mother and Aunt Lucy 
were walking up the front steps. 

“Why, I thought you were here long 
ago!” mother exclaimed. 

“We had to wait for the grocer’s boy 
and he had a blow-out and was late,” 
Bertie told her. 

“We thought he would never come, but 
we waited,” Ellen put in as she danced 
up the steps. 

“That was right,” said their mother. 
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And this is all, except that Ellen giggled 
when Bertie whispered to her, “She is 
like the rest of our ancestors, just ex- 
pected us to brave—and that’s nothin’!” 

[All rights reserved } 


Some Coins from Crcesus 


Dr. George Horton, United States Con- 
sul-General at Smyrna until that city was 
burned by the Turks, has brought to this 
country thirty of the first series of gold 
coins ever minted. Last summer, members 
of the American Archsological Society 
discovered them in the ruins of Sardis, 
the capital of Lydia. The coins, which 
were called “staters,” bear a bull’s head 
on one side and the head of a lion on the 
other. They were made about the middle 
of the sixth century B.c., during the reign 
of King Croesus, famous throughout the 
ages for his fabulous wealth. Probably 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
City will include the coins among its 
collections. 


New Measurements of 
the Universe 


If new calculations made by Dr. Lamp- 
land of the Lowell Observatory and Pro- 
fessor Shapley and staff of the Harvard 
Observatory prove to be correct, the uni- 
verse is more than ten times as large as 
scientists have heretofore believed. These 
astronomers think, from ‘their studies of 
photographs of a faint star cluster of the 
constellation Lynx, that they have dis- 
covered that the known stellar system 
measures, in diameter, the unthinkable 
distance of 350,000 to 400,000 light years, 
as against the recent supposition of 30,000. 


Toys from Old Tins 


Japan is now sending to this country 
eargoes of toys made from old tin cans 
which were first used to ship oil to China. 
There the same cans were refilled with 
other oils and shipped back to the United 
States. Next, Japanese toy factories 
bought the cans, flattened them, and sent 
them to Japan, where the clever Japanese 
workmen make them into fascinating toys 
for the boys and girls in the United States. 
A lesson in thrift? 


The Garden-Mother 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


“Alas!” the drooping flowers mourned, 
“We may no longer stay. 

The summer days are past and gone, 
And we must fade away.” 


“Grieve not,’’ the garden-mother said. 
“Although you cannot see 

What lies beyond the present hour, 
Yet wait and trust in me. 


“Another Spring will dawn for you 
With song and sunshine bright, 
And I shall bid you rise again 
In beauty and delight. 


“Then rest and sleep, my little ones, 
No harm shall you befall, 

For I shall watch beside your beds,— 
You'll hear my springtime call.” 
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New High Record in Worcester 


Nearly 4,000 people, in all, attended the 
mission of Dr. Sullivan— Vital Unitarianism 


Worcester, Mass., has set a new high 
record for the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
mission. Following close upon the splen- 
did missions at Portland and Buffalo, 
Worcester has surpassed even the fondest 
hopes of the Laymen’s League. Despite a 
week crowded with holiday festivities and 
visited by real New England blizzards, 
almost 4,000 people attended, the average 
being more than 540°a night, to hear Dr. 
Sullivan set forth the principles of liberal 
Christianity. Worcester County responded 
to the invitations of the Worcester church, 
and Laymen’s League and Young People’s 
night had delegations from a score or 
more of Worcester County towns who 
came to listen to Dr. Sullivan’s inspiring 
message. The audiences each night were 
made up of people of every faith and of 
no faith. 

The people of the historic old Worcester 
church seized this opportunity to demon- 
strate to the people of Worcester the new 
spirit of vital Unitarianism. The citizens 
of Worcester now know that on Court 
Hill stands the church dedicated to free- 
dom and truth in the service of man and 
the worship of God, whose members in- 
vite to their fellowship all seekers of light 
and truth. 

Through the Laymen’s League, Dr. 
Sullivan has at last found his real mission 
in our unorganized denomination. The 
League has freed Dr. Sullivan from all 
administrative cares and given this great 
preacher to the denomination under the 
most happy auspices. In Worcester, 
through the efforts of the League, wide 
publicity was given Dr. Sullivan. It 
would seem that scarcely any one in 
Worcester could be unaware of the pres- 
ence of the mission. Again, because of 
the League’s organization, strangers who 
came to the meetings found a dignified 
but informal service; an opportunity to 
have any of their troubling questions 
answered ; an opportunity to join heartily 
in the singing of the finest of our old 
familiar hymns and receive a cordial 
welcome from members of the church who 
for a moment forgot their traditional 
Unitarian reserve. In the mission, we 
have at last a well-organized effort to 
make widely known to people of these 
United States the strength, the power, 
and the beauty of Unitarian faith. 

M. S. 


Endicott P. Saltonstall 


Children’s Mission pays tribute to its presi- 
dent—Mr. Blinn chosen succes sor 


On January 12, 1923, the directors of 
the Children’s Mission to Children, Bos- 
ton, Mass., held their first meeting since 
the loss by death of their president, Endi- 
cott P. Saltonstall. Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, 
vice-president, presided, and Dr. Lincoln 
Davis, a member of the board, and a col- 
lege classmate of Mr. Saltonstall, pre- 
sented the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously accepted: 

In the death of Endicott P. Saltonstall 
the Children’s Mission has sustained an 
irreparable loss. 


As director, vice-president, and presi- 
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dent, he gave to the Mission for many years - 
bounteously of those great gifts of wis- 
dom, optimism, and sympathy, which were 
his in such abundance. The needs of desti- 
tute and sick children made a special 
appeal to his noble nature, and called forth 
all his energies. His tireless devotion, his 
constant readiness to assume greater bur- 
dens, his high ideals, will continue to 
inspire all those whose work lies in helping 
children. 

His fellow directors feel that it was a 
great privilege to have served under. his 
wise and kindly guidance, and to have had 
an opportunity of gaining some insight 
of that simple, strong, fearless, and sunny 
character. _The wisdom, breadth of vision, 
and cheery enthusiasm with which he met 
the problems of the Mission after long 
and often harassing days in court will 
be a cherished memory to us all. 

The community has lost a splendid citi- 
zen, the children a steadfast friend. 


George R. Blinn was then elected to 
serve as president of the Children’s Mis- 
sion during the unexpired term of Mr. 
Saltonstall. Mr. Blinn has been a member 
of the board since 1912, and for some 
years has been chairman of the executive 
committee. William H. Slocum, a member 
of the board since 1907, and its treasurer 
until 1914, having resigned, the board 
elected Miss Louisa F. Bazeley to fill this 
vacancy. ‘ 


A Successful Experiment 


Dr. Dodson fills his church with thought- 
ful, enthusiastic people 


What to do and how to do it, how to 
present liberal Christianity truly and in 
the most winsome manner, how to share 
our religious optimism with others—these 
are problems we are all studying, and 
when any church achieves a success or 
makes an instruetive failure, it ought to 
be reported for the benefit of the rest. 
For this reason I wish to give an account 
of the experience of the Church of the 
Unity, St. Louis, Mo., with a series of 
sermons on “The New Psychology,” begin- 
ning October 15 and ending December 3. 

The church has been crowded every 
Sunday, and once or twice people were 
turned away. New members have signed 
the roll every Sunday but one. The visi- 
tors are evidently thoughtful people seek- 
ing help on the problems of life. The 
attention given to the preacher has been 
close and sympathetic, and the way in 
which the hymns were sung showed that 
the visitors really entered into the spirit 
of the service. The hymns were carefully 
selected so that the service could be an 
artistic and religious unity. 

Only after much hesitation was it de- 
cided to offer this series of sermons. The 
popular interest in psychology is very 
great at present and it is being exploited 
by ill-equipped and irresponsible speakers. 
There are those who take the name of 
science in vain, and no one wishes to 
enter the lists as a competitor. But, 
upon reflection, it seemed unworthy to be 
influenced by fears of misunderstanding, 
and the venture was made. 

The result is to bring home certain facts. 
One of these is the longing for a first- 
hand experience of religion, for such a 
knowledge of life, its possibilities and 
larger relations, as will enable the in- 
dividual to get his own life in order and 
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reach the sources of power, serenity, and 
peace. - What stands out most vividly, 
perhaps, is the fact that while people are 
greatly interested in psychology, they are 
supremely interested in religion. The ex- 
positions were not short, there was much 
purely scientific matter in them, but they 
were all sermons, and the one that was 
less of a sermon than the others was liked 
least. So religion is our theme, our spe- 
cialty, and our task is to interpret life 
in the light of religion. While the great- 
est effort was made to be clear and con- 
crete, undue simplification was avoided. 
It is well for people to listen up. They 
are complimented and stimulated by an 
appeal to the intelligence. 

Certain practical methods may be men- 
tioned. Twelve hundred copies of an at- 
tractively printed syllabus were prepared 
and two copies were sent to each name 
on the mailing list. Considerable money 
was spent in newspaper advertisements. 
The invitation was as follows: 

“The Church of the Unity cordially 
invites all who are interested to hear these 
addresses. It is a school of the higher 
life and desires to serve all in this city 
who need its ministrations. Though his- 
torically a form of liberal Christianity, 
there is nothing sectarian or provincial 
in its spirit. It does not demand fixed 
opinions or beliefs of its members, but 
seeks to help them constantly to revise 
their ideas in the direction of adequacy 
and truth. It promotes the religious life, 
yet leaves thought free. It appeals to 
growing minds who have the courage to 
follow truth wherever it leads and to 
generous hearts that strive for justice and 
love.” 


New Unity House Meetings 


Prominent ministers with live and trenchant 
messages are coming 


The Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
of Boston and Unitarian Laymen’s League; 
New England Division, are promoting a 
series of Sunday evening meetings in 
Unity House, 7 Park Square. The first 
meeting will be held on January 28, with 
Rey. Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany of the 
Church of the Disciples speaking of “The 
March of Christianity from Palestine to 
America.” 

Thereafter, on consecutive Sundays up ~ 
to and including Easter, the meetings will 
continue for the purpose of restating some — 
of the fundamental doctrinal and social 
principles of Unitarianism in the light of 
modern thought and practice. 5 

Among the speakers who will follow Mr. 
Rihbany are Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson of 
the First Chureh in Dorchester; Rev. 
Dr. Charles Edwards Park of the First 
Chureh in Boston; Rev. Miles Hanson of 
the First Church in Roxbury; Rev. Dr. 
E. Stanton Hodgin of New Bedford; Rev. 
Harold E. B. Speight of King’s Chapel; 
Rev. James A. Fairley of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Jamaica Plain; Rey. 
Edgar S. Wiers of Montclair, N.J.; and 
Rev. George L. Parker of the Newton 
Center Unitarian Church. 

The topics are being framed to bring - 
out the Unitarian belief as to God, the 
Bible, Jesus, man, salvation, immortality, 
the church, the social gospel, religion, and | 
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science, and the spiritual principles upon 
which Unitarian thought and practice are 
founded. 

The three co-operating organizations 
have named a committee to frame the 
program and arrange the details of the 
meetings. Mr. Rihbany is chairman, and 
his associates are Mr. Fairley; Rev. 
Harold G. Arnold of West Roxbury; Rev. 
Kugene R. Shippen of the Second Church 
in Boston; Dr. Minot Simons, secretary 
of the Department of Church Extension 
of the American Unitarian Association ; 
and William L. Barnard, secretary of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

This committee has named as director 
Rey. Arthur E. Wilson of the Third Uni- 
tarian Church, Dorchester. 

Musie will be furnished by Frederick B. 
Colwill, organist at the Third Unitarian 
Church, Dorchester, and a trumpeter to 
be selected. William Dllis Weston, leader 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League chorus, 
will serve as precentor for the congrega- 
tional singing. The Laymen’s League will 
furnish the ushers. 


“In Him the School was Loved” 


Tribute to William L. Chaffin by Professor 
Bowen of Meadville 


The chapel service at the Meadville 
Theological School on the morning of 
January 10, 1923, was conducted by Prof. 
Clayton R. Bowen, as a memorial for 
William L. Chaffin, D.D. The hymns sung 
were written by President A. A. Livermore 
and Prof. H. H. Barber, friends and asso- 
ciates of Dr. Chaffin in the School. Pro- 
fessor Bowen spoke as follows: 

“The desk where I stand is a memorial 
to a beloved alumnus of this School, Rev. 
William Ladd Chaffin, who on Sunday 
evening last, January 7, at his home in 
North Easton, Mass., passed quietly be- 
yond the veil of mortality. It is fitting 
for us to take a moment out of our busy 
day to think of him, for it is only in 
the existence of lives like his that our 
School finds any excuse for being. The 
School has trained up men and women, 
and sent them out into the world to serve 
God and man as our representatives, as 
Meadville men and women. As they live, 
so the School lives; as they win affection 
and honor, so the School is loved and 
honored. They are not their own; they 
are Meadvyille’s. As we are often re- 
minded, the School is not here merely— 
it is wherever a graduate or former stu- 
dent of ours is at work in the world. The 
School was where Dr. Chaffin was, and 
in him the School was respected and loved. 
In him and those like him it found its 
proudest apology. : 

“The annals of Mr. Chaffin’s life are 
simple. He was born in Oxford, Me., 
August 16, 1837, being, therefore, in his 
eighty-sixth year as he died. He came 
here at the age of twenty in 1857, re- 
mained four years, graduated in 1861. Of 
his class of eight there is now but one 
surviving, our own Dr. Barber, now in 
Florida, a year and a half older than 
Dr. Chaffin, a friend so close as to be 
almost more than a brother. He is proba- 
bly now the School’s oldest living gradu- 
ate. The year after graduation William 
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Chaffin was ordained to the ministry as 
pastor of the Second Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia where he served for three 
years during the trying days of the Civil 
War. He did his bit in those days as a 
member of the Fifty-eighth Regiment of 
Pennsylvania Militia. The first of Janu- 
ary, 1868 (just fifty-five years ago), he 
settled over the Unitarian church at North 
Easton, Mass., a settlement ended only 
with his death. Since 1905 he has been 
senior minister, with a younger colleague. 
Think of what that means—fifty-five years 
as minister of one parish—no other living 
minister in our fellowship, perhaps in 
any fellowship, had such a record. He 
was the oldest Unitarian minister still 
in active service; his ministry ended only 
with his life. What he meant to that 
community of North Easton no one could 


tell, but the community as a whole is wit- 


ness. He built himself into its life, and 
his going is something like the stopping 
of the beating heart of the town. To 
quote from the tablet marking this memo- 
rial desk. ‘Unconscious of his influence 
for good and the affection won, for two 
generations he has served a town and 
countryside.’ 

“He was a preacher of attractive and 
persuasive power; he was a scholar and 
a writer; but he was most of all the 
beloved friend and spiritual counselor of 
all his people. He would not perhaps 
approve the word, but he was in the best 
sense the parish priest, whose ministry 
was unceasing. His cheery, bright, whole- 
some presence made every friendly gather- 
ing more happy, but in the hour of sorrow 
or of darkness his yoice and his handclasp 
brought comfort, and his deep wisdom in 
the things of the heart and of the spirit 
was the invaluable light and guide in 
many a time of perplexity and question- 
ing. To his historical interests and pa- 
tience in accurate research is due the 
collection of the material for the first 
general catalogue of our School, as well 
as the writing of the history of North 
Easton, a model work of its kind, pub- 
lished by the community. 

“To this School he gave twenty-seven 
years of most valuable service as trustee, 
and from it he received in 1915 the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
Some of us can remember his presence 
with us then, and the flow of wit and 
good cheer with which he spoke at the 
Commencement dinner,—a speech which 
soon grew more serious and touched be- 
fore it closed the heights and depths of 
experience. His wife was Rebecca Huide- 
koper Bagley of Meadville, whose death, 
three weeks before his own, broke the 
strongest tie that bound him to this world, 
and forged the strongest tie that drew him 
to the world beyond. They were lovely 
and pleasant in their lives; it is good 
that in their deaths they were not long 
divided. They have left behind them a 
rich memory, and many who rise up and 
eall them blessed. As we who carry on 
here at Meadville to-day the life of our 
School stop for a moment of reverent 
tribute to those of our family who pass 
out of our world, let us think of them 
gratefully, affectionately, tenderly ; but let 
us also highly resolye that we shall meas- 
ure up to the standard their lives have 
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so splendidly set for us,—that for God 
and for Meadville we too shall do such 
noble service as in us lies; that we too 
may be followed to the graye with all 
men’s prayers and grateful blessings, and 
may be worthy to be commemorated here, 
from this chapel desk which forever keeps 
alive for us the name of William Ladd 
Chaffin.” 


How Men Attend Church 


First record shows St. Louis (Unity) leading 
Class A—178 chapters reporting 


The ten Unitarian churches in which 
the men attend services of worship most 
regularly during the present winter and 
spring are to have the privilege of sending 
one lay delegate each from their chapters 
to the 1923 Anniversary Week at the in- 
vitation and expense of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 

As last year, when the combined at- - 
tendance of both men and women con- 
trolled the selections,-the churches are 
divided into three classes. Class A in- 
cludes all whose previous average exceeds 
100; Class B takes in those from 50 to 
100; and Class ©, all whose previous ayer- 
age is less than 50. 

Each of the three churches in these 
groups which records the greatest per- 
centage of gain will be entitled to a dele- 
gate. The tenth delegate will come from 


-the chapter in the church which has the 


largest average attendance by men. 

Those churches reporting the best rec- 
ords for November and December are as 
follows: 

Class A 

St. Louis (Unity), Mo. 

Sioux City, Ia. 

New York (West Side), N.Y. 

Uxbridge, Mass. 

Marlboro, Mass. 

Des Moines, Ia. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Berkeley, Calif. 


Class B 
Boston (Bulfinch Place), Mass. 
Bangor, Me. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Houlton, Me. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Evanston, Ill. 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Class 0 
Winnipeg, Canada 
Dallas, Tex. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Hackensack, N.J. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Ashby, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Ayer, Mass. 


Largest Average Attendance 
St. Louis (Unity), Mo. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Of the 278 chapters of the Laymen’s 
League, 178 are reporting church attend- 
ance to headquarters. During Anniver- 
sary Week the final selections will be 
represented at a round-table dinner con- 
ference, at which the causes of increased 
attendance will be noted and suggestions 
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made for the obtaining of similar or better 
results everywhere next year. ‘ 

“Tt should always be borne in mind 
says an announcement from the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, “that we do not 
desire nor approve of a contest in attend- 
ance between the churches, nor in the 
form of a ‘booster’ campaign! We seek 
vital statistics in the form of a careful, 
accurate, regular record of actual attend- 
ance, and such healthy growth as genuine 
interest may bring about.” 


” 
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American Unitarian -Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Tuesday, January 9, 1923, 
at 2 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Bates, Blinn, Cor- 
- nish, Eliot, Park, Richardson, Robertson, 
Sharpe, Simons, Thayer, Tufts, Williams, 
Wright, Miss Bancroft, and Miss Lowell. 

The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of December, as follows: 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand, December 1, 1922...... $9,154.85 
rom ‘dom Aton Wares cis ease rapevete steteeveee 2,994.00 
Bequest of William H. Swasey 
of Newburyport, Mass., addi- 
RA QHEE ils eo once is aes oer eee 25.00 
Bequest of Charles W. Cook of 
Boston, Mass., additional ... 200.00 
Bequest of Edward §. Philbrick 
of Brookline, Mass., addi- 
LOMA Ty a opie s s/o %o 2010, winds a ei 1,106.96 
Bequest of Miss H. Louisa B. 
Copeland of Boston, Mass., to 
create the BHlisha Copeland 
Ug es kate Ree Cea Soe cecinas te 1,152.00 
Gifts for special purposes ..... 500.00 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 
Church Hand@. 7). . «cs. eue 30.40 
EMECLESE Ns. epeieicie seis ausiene iste mie ierede 42.10 
Investments—received for rein- 
VOStMENES s a.c cu.csyee clesis «ood 8,807.50 
Investment Church Building 
Loan Fund—repaid on loans 5,100.00 
Income of invested funds ..... 30,272.14 
Reimbursed for advances on Gen- 
eral Missionary Work ....... 84.95 
Reimbursed for advances on Uni- 
tarian!) Buildings 2 ewides' os 24.98 . 
Reimbursed for advances on De- 
partment Church Extension 141.67 
Reimbursed for advances on in- 
come Rogers Memorial Hmer- 
gency Fund ..............; 399.11 
$99,985.66 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 
CECL) se cles aks 3 Sie ee es $6,996.85 
Salaries and other missionary 
EXPENSES. oanjejate wn c-siotetererestets 3,053.11 


Investments and reinvestments.51,487.15 
Investments Church Building 


Loan Fund—loans ......... 1,000.00 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 

chased) 4uo5 «cane Shah cas aoc, 456.92 
Payments on account sundry 

tx USE LUNGS << serve era jorsiaie is a) evere 9,213.08 
Church Extension Account .... 4,770.78 
Religious Hducation Fund ..... 570.49 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings... 1,103.98 
Beacon Course of Religious Hdu- 

WAG A saree sore te pari 200.00 
Holyoke Fund—revenue stamps 45.00 


Cash on hand January 1, 1923.21,088.30 
$99,985.66 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, To authorize the treasurer to sell the 
Washington Avenue lot in Albany, N.Y., when- 
ever it shall become apparent that the society 
in Albany does not desire to use the lot for its 
new church. 

Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to 
expend from the Swasey Fund a sum not to 
exceed $17,000 for the purchase of a lot on 
Quaker Avenue and 15th Street, Tulsa, Okla., 
on condition that the society in Tulsa will 
assume responsibility for all taxes and for the 
insurance and repairs upon the existing build- 
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ings; and furthermore, on the condition that 
the society in Tulsa will raise at least $10,000 
for a building fund; that the treasurer be au- 
thorized to make a loan to the society not to 
exceed $8,000, under the terms of the Church 
Building Loan Fund, for a building the designs 
of which shall first be approved by the adminis- 
trative committee. 


The sustentation committee reported 
that it had made certain grants in accord- 
ance with the terms of the trust. 

Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
cation committee it was 


Voted, To incorporate the Preface of a “List 
of American Unitarian Clergymen,’” prepared 
by Rev. Walter C. Green, in the Year Book 
for 1923-24, and also to print an edition of 
500 copies as a special pamphlet. 

Voted, To publish a limited edition of 2,000 
sheets of “The Dorchester Plan,’ by Frederic 
H. Fay, as.Church Bfficiency Pamphlet No. 21, 
and to use the type from THb CHRISTIAN RuG- 
IsTHR if this material is printed in that paper. 


Under miscellaneous business the presi- 
dent presented a request from the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, and it was 


Voted, To appropriate from the Religious 
Education Account a sum not to exceed $1,200 
for the institutes of religious education to be 
held at Los Angeles, Berkeley, and Seattle in 
March—April, 1923, and to authorize the officers 
of the Department of Religious Education to 
expend for the same purpose the balance in the 
Institute Account to the extent of $600. 

Voted, To authorize the president to invite 
the following gentlemen to serve as lecturers on 
the Billings Foundation: Prof. K. H. Roes- 
singh of Leyden, Holland; Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers of Cambridge; Prof. August H. Bjarna- 
son of Reykjavik. 

Voted, To divide the income of the Frothing- 
ham Fund No. 2 into ten equal payments to the 


‘Hampton Normal and Industrial Institute, 


Hampton, Va.; Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; Calhoun Colored 
School, Calhoun, Ala. ; Penn Normal Industrial 
and Agricultural Institute, St. Helena, S.C.; 
Kowaliga Academie and Industrial Institute, 
Kowaliga, Ala.; Palmer Memorial Institute, 
Sedalia, N.C.; Snow Hill Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, Snow Hill, Ala.; Daytona Edu- 
cational and Industrial School, Daytona, Fla. ; 
Fargo Agricultural and Industrial School, 
Fargo, Ark.; Sparta Agricultural and Indus- 
trial School, Sparta, Ga. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer, at his 
diseretion, to dispose of the pews formerly 
belonging to the church in Derby, Conn. 

Voted, To pay to the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association for the benefit of the 
Unitarian church at Kénigsberg, Bast Prussia, 
$50, being a grant for the remainder of this 
fiscal year equal to that recently made by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 


The treasurer presented a detailed sum- 
mary of the financial situation and devel- 
opment of the Association for the last 
twenty years: Several members of the 
board expressed their opinion concerning 
the policies which should be pursued in 
view of the marked increase of requests 
for financial aid and especially for new 
equipment from established churches, and 
upon the motion of Mr. Blinn it was 


Voted, That the officers of the Association 
be requested to prepare and present a state- 
ment of all loans made to churches under the 
rules of the Church Building Loan Fund since 
the establishment of that Fund, with comment 
on the results in each case, and also a list of 
grants and loans made to churches for church 
equipment on account of the Church Investment 
Fund and correlated accounts with description 
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of the character of the security and comment 
on the present condition of each church thus 
aided. 


Upon a request submitted by Rev. Elmer | 


S. Forbes it was \ 
Voted, That the fees and contributions re- 


eeived from the Associate Members be devoted | 


to the printing and distribution of free litera- 
ture. 

The treasurer presented an oral report 
on the discussions and findings of the 
commission on polity. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.45 p.m. 

Louis C. CorNisH, 
Secretary. 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
img address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


MIDDLE-AGED UNITARIAN LADY offers pleas- 
ant, comfortable home to retired clergyman or 
professor, in exchange for a few hours’ daily 
duties. For particulars address Mrs. JnAN B. 
Apams, Newton, N.H., Route No. 2. 


A DELIGHTFUL GIFT for sweethearts and 
friends. Aunt Hannah’s Genuine Adirondack 
Balgam Pillow. Sweet-scented, soothing. Picked 
fresh. 3-lb. pillow $1.25. Check with order. 
Mrs. WM. Paynn, Raquette Lake, N.Y. 


STEREOPTICON SLIDES—“Story of Pilgrim 
Fathers,” ‘Some Mother’s Boy,” “Ruined 
Churches of France,” “Life of Christ,” “Boy 
Scouts,” “Ben Hur,” “Other Wise Man,” “Quo 
Vadis,” “Passion Play,” “Missions and Money,” 
(Interchurch World Series) ; ‘Bell and Pag,” 
“Pilgrim's Progress,’ “Billy Sunday,” “In His 
Steps,’ and many others. Card brings complete 
list. WuILLIs P. Humn, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 


IN OVER A MILLION HOMES 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ASEMaAcCHA 
AMOOTAR 


T Sie 


NEED MONEY 


Sell finest Chocolate covered 5 cent Bars, 
18 varieties, and make money to add to | 
your funds. WNecco Quality is guaranteed 
by the Necco Seal. 


NO CASH REQUIRED. MAIL COUPON 


C. S. MacDOWELL 
P.O. Box 116, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Please send me your circular with information 
as to your Money Earning Plan. 


Name). ...eccscseresen boo <andcechskghieaxensiedsinesaacetenseticse ee ae i 
Street and No.... 
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CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 


In a codicil accompanying the will of 

izabeth G. May of Leicester, Mass., a 
oat of real estate on Grove Street in that 
town is made to the Unitarian society of 
Leicester. The will expresses the wish 
that the property be used for a parsonage. 
The church is also given a deposit in the 
interest department of the Worcester 
Bank and Trust Company. 


‘On the evening of February 2, the First 


Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass., will 


hold a father-and-sons’ dinner and evening 
in the parish house. Central Congrega- 
tional Church and Grace Methodist Church 
fathers and sons will be present, also. 
If fathers have no sons (is this a half- 
Hibernicism?), they are asked to adopt 
them from the Boy Scout troop. 


John Morris Evans, D.D., has resigned 


as pastor of All Souls Church, Chicago. 


He will become associate pastor with Rey. 
T. Yeoman Williams of the South Con- 
gregational Church, Chicago. The pastors 
will be equal in authority and salary. 
Dr. Evans resigns only as pastor of All 
Souls Chureh. His relationship as leader 
of Abraham Lincoln Center will not be 
affected. 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for week beginning January 29: 
Monday, Rey. Houghton Page, Hingham ; 
Tuesday, Rev. Theodore D. Bacon, Salem; 
Wednesday, Charles R. Brown, D.D., Dean 


of Yale Divinity School; Thursday, Rev. | 


A. BE. Wilson, Dorchester; Friday, Rev. 
William T. Dusseault, Chaplain of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives ; 
Saturday, musical service, Mr. Virgil Gar- 
nett Thomson, King’s Chapel. 


A feature that attracted much attention 
in the University Unitarian Church, Seat- 
tle, Wash., was a four-foot Christmas 
wreath hanging on the wall of the chapel. 
The wreath was made of salal with fruits 
and flowers grouped together. Mrs. John 


-Carroll Perkins and Chester R. Allyn 


made it. The idea comes from the four- 
teenth-century artist Luca della Robbia, 
who, using terra cotta as a medium, gave 
the fruits their natural color, preserving 
all by glazing. 


Rey. Arthur H. Coar, in a sermon 


_ preached at Hlizabeth, N.J., declared that 


tude because of our security. 


spiritual unity is no longer a dream, but 
an ideal toward which the great forces 
of the world are tending. Continuing, he 
said: “World unity has been the dream 
and ideal all through the ages, and it has 
been the ambition of many of the great 
political leaders from the earliest days 
of civilization to the recent attempt of 
Germany to bring together every nation 
under one central government. One rea- 
son for the failure of world unity is the 
fact that the nations of Hurope are strug- 
gling to assure for themselves their own 
prosperity, even at the expense of other 


nations. Hven in America we are keeping 


aloof, and we are maintaining that atti- 
It is the 


great forces of individualism that have 
characterized all the great epochs of his- 
tory.” 


A pageant, written and produced by 
Rev. Joseph C. Allen, was presented 
Christmas Sunday, at Bernardston, Mass. 
The pageant dealt with the Biblical 
tale of the Holy Family, wise men, and 
shepherds. It represented “natural forces 
at- work about the humble home of 
Joseph and Mary. The wind appeared, 
personified, swaying the cradle; likewise 
the snow, sifting shining flakes on tree 
and shrub. Star angels shed their light 
before the door, and finally cradle and 
room were illuminated by the angel of 
Bethlehem who had fixed a guiding star 
above the cradle. Little children then ap- 
peared who shared the light as by divine 
right. These scenés accompanied by se- 
lected music and words symbolized the 
Christmas spirit as the spirit of peace 
and good-will emanating from the Christ. 
Due to the efforts of the women of the 
church, the church building has been re- 
painted. 


Springfield, Mass., is to have city schools 
of religious education. The curriculum 
will include only subjects of a non-doc- 
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trinal nature. The committee in charge 
states that theology will not be discussed, 
and that Adventists, Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians, Methodists, and Unitarians 
may attend, for the purpose will be to 
discover the best methods of teaching the 
principles of Christianity to children. 


The two delegates sent from All Souls 
Chureh, New York, to Young People’s 
Week at Star Island last summer came 
back filled with a desire to see the younger 
people take more active interest. They 
have formed a society and have a yaried 
program of social, charitable, and reli- 
gious undertakings. The society meets 
every Sunday morning with the Sunday- 
school, not only to encourage the children 
‘o attend regularly, but also to further 
their own knowledge of the Bible and 
Untarianism. The charitable work con- 
sists in social service work in conjunc- 
tion with the Friendly Aid, an organiza- 
tion long supported by this church in 
part. The occasional evening socials bring 
out young persons who have not previously 
taken an active interest in church work. 
The renewed enterprise of the young 
people in forming their society and assist- 
ing the Sunday-school shows again the 
value of Star Island. 


A meeting of interesting character was 
held at Whitman, Mass., Saturday, Janu- 
ary 6, when the Alliance observed its 

(Continued on page 20) 


THOSE WHO SHOULD BE SEEN, 
BUT NOT HEARD, ARE SPEAKING 


Young People’s Sunday in the Unitarian Churches of North 
America has become a mighty inspiring chapter in the history 


of 1923. 


Unitarian Young People have proclaimed publicly, from many 
pulpits, the faith that is in them. 


In this campaign, “‘by and with young people,’”’ they ask to be 
admitted to the councils of the churches through which they 
are ready to translate into effective action their hopes, their 


energies, their aspirations. 


Lest they be heard, and heard often, it is inevitable that they will 


not be seen, or seen seldom. 


And equally, they seek the counsel of all whose guidance is implied 
in the words ‘‘with young people.”’ 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


16 Beacon Street—Boston, Massachusetts 


UNITARIAN EVENING MEETINGS 


Auspices Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian Churches 
and Unitarian Laymen’s League, N. E. Div. 


UNITY HOUSE, 7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 
JANUARY 28— APRIL 1 
DR. A. M. RIHBANY will speak January 28, 7.30 p.m. 
“THE MARCH OF CHRISTIANITY FROM PALESTINE TO AMERICA” 


Other speakers on succeeding Sunday evenings. Congregational sing- 


ing under direction of William E. Weston. 


Every body welcome. 
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(Continued from page 19) 
twentieth anniversary. The president, 
Mrs. Mabel A. Hoyt, sent invitations to 
the twenty-two branches of the organiza- 
tion in the vicinity, most of whom re- 
sponded with delegates. The fact was 


brought out by Mrs. Marion L. Reed, who- 


read the history of the Alliance, that 
all the original officers of twenty years 
ago are now living. They comprise the 
following: Mrs. Mabel A. Hoyt, president ; 
Miss Julia Edson,. vice-president; Miss 
Gertrude Stetson, secretary; Mrs. Annie 
Atwood, treasurer; Mrs. Marion L. Reed, 
Mrs. Cora Reed, Mrs.,,Alice,M. Soule, Mrs. 
Corette J. Stetson, Mrs. Rose Cleveland, 
executive committee. An address was 
delivered by Mrs. Andrew Gibbs of Brock- 
ton, a former district director, who was 
a guest of the Alliance twenty years ago, 
at the time of its formation. 


Louis C. Cornish, D.D., and Rey. Pal- 
frey Perkins will give an illustrated lec- 
ture on “The Treatment of Minorities in 
Transylvania,” Wednesday, January 31, 
at 8.30 p.m., at the Harvard Club, Boston. 


Rey. J. Harry Hooper of Florence, Mass., 
is giving a series of four public Sunday 
evening lectures. Speaking Sunday eve- 
ning, January 7, on ‘What Unitarians 
Believe about the Bible,” he said: “The 
claim for an infallible Bible is absurd. 
It would have to be infallibly written, 
infallibly copied by all of the ten thousand 
scribes, and infallibly translated. Then 
we would need an infallible interpreter. 
If a dozen of us interpret a text of Scrip- 
ture in a dozen different ways, what good 
is the claim of an infallible book? Like- 
wise do we refuse to accept the degrading 
pictures of God, and the wrong moral 
teachings which parts of the Bible con- 
tain. We have a deep faith in the Bible, 
as being full of truth, but it is not neces- 
sary to believe in its perfect accuracy in 
every respect. There are two Bibles: 
the Bible of tradition, credulity, and ig- 
norance; and the other, the new, fresh, 
living, imperishable Bible of inquiry, 
scholarship, and intelligence.” 


A series of Wednesday noon luncheons, 
to begin on January 24, has been arranged 
by the Unitarian Laymen’s League for 
presidents and secretaries of the chapters 
in Greater Boston. The luncheons will be 
held at Unity House, 7 Park Square, 
promptly at one o’clock. Hach program 
will include a ten-minute talk on some 
specific topic connected with the church. 
Harold Marshall, manager of the Univer- 
salist Publishing House, will be the 
speaker next Wednesday. The aim of 
the Laymen’s League in announcing these 
luncheon meetings is to spread among the 
officers of aS many chapters as possible 
interesting and valuable knowledge of 
specific benefits which are being accom- 
plished for local churches, whether the 
speakers are Unitarians or members of 
another denomination. 


Last spring, when a house-to-house can- 
vass was made in Pasadena and South 
Pasadena, Calif., to determine the reli- 
gious preferences of the people in the 
two cities, the cards showing Unitarian 
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families were turned over to the Unita- 
vian church in Pasadena. The results 
showed thirteen different spellings of the 
word “Unitarian.” It is hoped that next 
year one way of spelling it will be found. 
This year the name appears weekly in the 
Pasadena papers, and there are well-writ- 
ten reports in the newspaper on all impor- 
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tant occasions, like the installation of the 
minister, Rev. Bradford Leavitt. In addi- 
tion, there is an occasional summary of 
Mr. Leavitt’s sermon. Every one who is 
drawn to the church by such advertise- 
ments and reports finds an _ effective 
preacher and a hospitable congregation. 
(Continued on page 22) 


defects. 


room more cheerful. 


“THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE” 


We who obtained our education in this much 
boasted American Institution realize it had its 


Its interior was seldom cheerful. | 
out in front’’ disturbed the other pupils. 


While preserving its fine spirit of democracy, 
we are trying to overcome, at Proctor, the defects 


of ‘‘The Little Red Schoolhouse.’’ 


To care for our growing needs we must have a 
new recitation hall; we must re-equip our dormi- 
tories to make them homelike. 
a building, you can at least make one student’s 


e 
PROCTOR ACADEMY CAMPAIGN 


ALMOND H. SMITH, Secretary 
524 LITTLE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘“The class 


If you can’t build 


a 


Telephone Beach 8300 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at ‘all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 

Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 

We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 

FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 

OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST INDIES— 

AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


150 Offices throughout the World 


q 
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WILL YOU OPEN THE DOOR? 


AG Christmas we offered our readers an opportunity to obtain eight exceptional books 
at unusual terms. Their response has proved the worth of the books we selected. 


Readers still may take advantage of the opportunity. Is there a friend who would 
be glad to receive the weekly news of our denomination, and to know what the Church is 
doing? Does your Alliance, your Public Library, your Young People’s Union receive a 
copy? Send THE REGISTER for a year, and order one of the books for yourself, 


As originally announced, this offer closes January 31. There is still time for you to 
order the book you want. (We will fill orders if postmarked on or before January 31.) 


Opportunity is still knocking. Will you be one who opens the door? 


The Books and Why We Chose Them 


Regular Price of Our Regular Price of Our 
Offer No. the Book and Special Offer No. the Book and Special 
THE REGISTER Price THE REGISTER Price 
1. BABBITT cas Z THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 
By Sinclair Lewis $6.09 Bot 7 By Ulysses G. B. Pierce $6.99 Both 
The keenest, most unsparing and for +. 5 Leather Edition for $4.50 
delightful literary analysis of the There has never been a book of 
typical prosperous American, in selections from the Bible for spir- 
the form of a novel. itual reading in church, home, and 
private devotions, to equal Dr. 
2 WHAT I SAW IN AMERICA Bees Pierce’s. 
a. se K. anes ; $7.00 “for $5.00 s. GLIMPSES OF AUTHORS Eoin 
on sg biee Sewriaanes pM Ctrotac Tielmor $7.50 “for 5 $5.25 
4 before, and wrote it as no one else Mrs. Ticknor knew intimately and 
Rerarite: it. entertained constantly the famous 
writers of America, and her can- 
3. WISE MEN ‘FROM THE did, piquant memories: are the 
P literary treasure of the year. 
EAST AND FROM THE 
WEST Both Fill out and mail the coupon. We will forward the book and 
By Abraham Mitrie Rihbany $6.50 f $5.00 Tue Recister, and send you a bill. (If you prefer, you may 
Dr. Rihbany’s book comes at the Ds send a money order or check with the order.) Subscriptions 
very hour when the Near East, of entered under this offer must be in the name of a person 
Pichiieunnt ronancawhose Sanwa : in whose household there is not at present a regular subscriber 
is, is the center of the world’s ‘for Tue Recister. This offer expires January 31, 1923. 
crisis. 
Tue Curistian Recistrr, 
4. THE PRIEST 16 Beacon Sr., Boston 9, Mass. 


By William Laurence Sullivan $5.35 Both $4.00 


The whole church is now Dr. or 
Sullivan’s parish, and his self-re- 


L jhavemchosen” Book Ofer? No..%. Ri. «dats dclabicl. fudelesteicae 4 
Please send the book and Tue Recrsrer to the addresses 
given below, for which I agree to pay promptly upon receipt 


vealing and dramatic story be- of bill 
comes doubly appealing to Lib- 4 
erals. 
LV Unt ce umeYAMON seed etctss sie cvcke sisi gi cient ininis astleliieipia. ole clee wieidielelele aay 


5. OLD BOSTON IN COLO- Yre®, 
NIAL DAYS Both Dod ee ot atal ogo kar Sie (elelle alae les) ee) of siecle) eeke aide ele \s.0 ¢:6,0:s a0 ele leweiee 
By Mary Caroline Crawford $8.00 $6.00 


for 
This successful volume with many 
beautiful pictures brings the vivid 


Send Tue Recistrer to 


; Deane Sag MAES CARSS te on dete Sen en COCO CER arto” cnnre 

and authentic yesterday of a 

strong and unique people. RIVE o.cott AS tee: creo ey SOIR ORCS Ron oee ene 
6. THE STORY OF OUR TAO) © cop: Ber PORE DOES RODEO BE OCDEE SACO Cratos 

CONSTITUTION Abia 

By Eva March Tappan $5.50 5, $4.00 Send the book to 

For your boy, your girl, yourself! DUSANU ciaees PPE Mate N hs avai fontaits «oye. ofumre'lsfe) 4 wiped icunle caus alias «cm ina 39) 

fiheseraphic. human, andawonder-y) (eS 4§ 7) Mea Sere ices ie ad 

ful account of the making and | I NETOAES 0s Av even ergy CURSES SH EI OA REE th RECO 

meaning of our form of govern- es Me See ee 

ment and the men who did it. PO.: 


Read ‘it to-day when the radicals 
of the world want something else. 1-25-23 
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When a man FALLS 
it is usually on 
the side to which 
he has LEANED. 


(Continued from page 20) 
As the season progresses, hardly a week 
passes without one -of more accessions. 
At a recent meeting of the trustees, plans 
were made for financing the church during 


the coming year. At the same meeting 
the heads of parish committees reported 
on their several sorts of work. On Decem- 
ber 5 the Alliance held a New England 
baked-bean supper and sale. The graded 
church school started October 1 and is 
proving successful, every Sunday bringing 
are now six 


accessions, so that there 
classes. 
For the sixth consecutive year, the 


ehurch at West Upton, Mass., presented 
a eandle-light Christmas service and 
pageant. The pageant this year was en- 
titled “The Light of the World,” and was 
given by the older and younger members 
of the Sunday-school. The committee in 
charge consisted of Mrs. Frank Ogden, 
Miss Daisy Snow, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Knowlton, and Miss Christine Carlton. 


Judge Alfred S. Niles, dean of the 
Baltimore Law School, spoke recently be- 
fore the Laymen’s League, Wilmington, 
Del., on “The Rule of the Ignorant.” In 
the speaker’s opinion, while the home 
policies are wise, the foreign policies of 
the government are not influenced as they 
should be by public opinion. He deplored 
the attitude of America toward its allies 
of the World War, by the following para- 
phrase of the well-known parable: “The 
United States and the Allies went into the 
Temple and the United States was heard 
to say, ‘Thank God I am not like those 
Allies with whom I fought side by side 
several years ago. They are poor and 
bankrupt and starving, while I am rich 
and prosperous.’ ” 


The society of Marblehead, Mass., held 
its annual meeting, Monday evening, Janu- 
ary 8. Supper was provided by the New 
Doreas Society (branch of the Alliance). 
Mr. Ernest G. Adams was unable to 
deliver his appointed address and the 
president of the board of trustees, Fred- 
eric M. Kinsley, introduced the following 
substitutes: Edward I. Walkley, Ernest 
Lindsey, Charles M. Green, and Rey. Ed- 
ward H. Cotton. At the business meeting 
which followed the supper, the following 
trustees were elected to replace Mr. Lind- 
sey and Mr. Green, who had each seen 
seven years’ service: W. Clifford Har- 


mon, clerk and trustee; Eugene I. Crop-- 


ley, trustee. Reports given by representa- 
tives of the organizations showed notable 
progress for the year. The report of the 
newly organized Young People’s Religious 
Union was especially encouraging. There 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT I D I R E C T O R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE — 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN; PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by ee if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in casetaity 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hespital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. 

Present, GEORGE R. BLINN. . 

Vice-Presiwent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- | 


lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 4. 
For information apply to the President, 


REY. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locrs, President. E. A. Caurcn, Treasurer. 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work ayailable at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. Next term 
begins January 15. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
r INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized Apri! 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the sery- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; 


Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph © 


Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 
Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON Il, MASS. 


is an active group of young people who 
meet each Sunday evening for a deyo- 
tional and social hour. - The Union recently 
sent a generous supply of clothing to the 
Near East Relief, gave a Christmas 
pageant in the church, and conducted the 
service on Young People’s Sunday. During 
the past year this society has increased 
its annual budget two and one-half times, 
secured a parsonage, added thirty families 
to the parish, received thirty-eight mem- 
bers into church fellowship, formed a 
church council which meets regularly, con- 
ducted a summer campaign, besides add- 
ing an active Young People’s Religious 
Union to its organizations. The recent 
every-member canvass met the require- 
ments of the budget for 1923. 


Death of Professor Barber 


A telegram from Jacksonville, Fla., to 
Rey. Wade R. Clarke, Friday, January 
19, announced the death of Prof. Henry H. 
Barber. The funeral service was held in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Monday, 
January 22. It was conducted by Dr. 
Howard N. Brown and Rey. Henry T. 
Seerist. A sketch of Professor Barber’s 
life and ministry will be published in an 
early issue of THE REGISTER. 


Professor Slaten Now Unitarian 


Becomes minister of Third Church, Chicago 
—AHis record and his book 


Rev. A. Wakefield Slaten, recently 
ousted from the faculty of William Jewell 
College, a Baptist institution in Liberty, 
Mo., for views expressed in his book 
“What Jesus Taught,” has accepted a 
call to the Third Unitarian Church, Chi- 
cago. He began his ministry there on 
Sunday, January 7. On that date the 
society, which was organized in 1868, held 
its first service in the Park Theatre, Aus- 
tin Boulevard and Lake Street, which 


will be its church home’ for the present. 


This arrangement is made possible by the 
co-operation of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Dr. Slaten was born on a farm near 
Liberty, Kan., on August 8, 1880. He 
entered Wornall Academy of William 
Jewell College in 1899, and graduated in 
1908. On leaving William Jewell he 


became a student at the Rochester Theo- . 


logical Seminary, from which he was 
graduated three years later. Here he 
was the holder of honor’ and graduate 
scholarships and a fellowship. He special- 
ized in New Testament Greek. 

As a Fellow of Rochester he studied in 


a 


A 


‘ot 
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the University of Glasgow, Scotland, and © 
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9. In Memory of H., December 
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in the United Free Church College of tt OSC ICE TI, OCC ONES 20.00 r 
E 9. Miss Anna W. Prince, West n emo 
Glasgow. This work was supplemented by Somerville, Mass......... 5.00 T M ial 
a year and a half spent at Marburg and 13. Sere Sep oe a 
Leipzig in Germany, where he continued membership +.....+...++- 50.00 MES. DAVID UTTER 
his study of the New Testament. FA Roger peices Say 5.00 Unity Church, Denver, Col., has lost-one of 
Dr. Slaten was Baptist University Brooklyn, N.Ye..... ccd. ” 25.00 | its most faithful members in the death of Mrs. 
pastor at the University of Michigan in 22) Dr =f ‘. Knoniy ar xo, Utter. She gave her best to her church, and was 
1916-17, and for a number of years was sae Denehip? ..: Sa... eens 50.00 Hee e a ees bo ak agp caer 
5 “173 #4 22. Society in Brooklyn, Conn... 50.00 mial nature an ovable spirit shone 
professor of Biblical literature and head 22. J. Randolph Coolidge, Boston, through her countenance, and made her friends 
of the Department of Religious Ethics RoC eae ieee cp 25.00 | a1 fecithateih feed 
at the Y. M. C. A. Coll iat 99 oan W., Wrothinehaw.elarny- always fee at they were coming into con- 
e Y. I. C. A. Co ege, Chicago. For fown. N.Y... 2... eee 100.00 | tact with a beautiful soul. We will carry 
six months in 1921 he was in Greece study- 23 EM Church, New York, 300 on in our hearts a loving recognition of years 
ing the ’ modern Greek language, the 26. First Cpucrceaiienal eet : of faithful Service and reverence for her high 
monasteries. of the Hellenie Orthodox F Jamaica Plain, Mass...... 249.00 | qualities. GG. 
* * 26. Society in Nantucket, Mass.. 10.00 
Church, and places prominent in the 26. Flushing, Raced Brankh 
travels of the Apostle Paul. He also -_ Women’s Alliance........ 5.00 
acted as director of educational work 28. Society in Milton, Mass..... 1,000.00 


for the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Thessalonica. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 


RECHIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 


Dec. 16. Income of invested funds.... 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCINTY 


Nov. 15. Wollaston Unitarian Society, 


Giri y IMIR SSi ot, si, ciaceteusiens 


23.00 
1,000.00 


$6,473.57 
Henry M. WIt1iaMs, Treasurer, 


Unitarian Association: 


Already acknowledged.............. $3,077.37 
Noy. 2. Associate Members......... 7.00 
6. Society in Cleveland, Ohio.. 200.00 
8. Society in Calais, Me....... 8.00 

8. First Congregational Society, 
Lexington, Mass.......... 35.00 


_ 11, Kennebunk, 


OC aoe Sas earings 6.00 
16. Third Congregational Society, ; What heart can comprehend thy name 
ambridge, Mass...... = hs 17.20 °, in: 
20. Society in Barre, Mass...... 63.00 On; pearch ngs a vag oe 
USEC 1 ae a ri 20.00 Who art within, a quickening flame, 
29. Associate Members 13.00 y ? 
Dee. 2. Mr. and Mrs. Josiah E. Bacon, ae oan our? 
West Newton, Mass....... 


Me., 
Women’s Alliance........ 
15. K. S. Wood, Boyne City, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


O Thou, in all thy might so far, 
In all thy love so near, 

Beyond the range of sun or star, 
And yet beside us here— 


—F., L. Hosmer. 


THESE CHURCHES WELCOME VISITORS TO CALIFORNIA 


SAN DIEGO . 


UNITY SOCIETY, 6th and Cedar Sts. Sunday- 
school 10 a.m. Services 11 a.m. Forum Meeting 


7.30 p.m. Rev. Howard B. Bard, Minister. 


LOS ANGELES 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, 925 So. Flower 
St. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 11 a.m. Rev. 
E. Burdette Backus, Minister. 


— 


PASADENA 


UNITARIAN MEETING HOUSE, 50 No. Mentor 
Ave. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 11 a.m. 
Rev. Bradford Leavitt, Minister. 


OAKLAND 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, 14th and Castro 
Sts. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 1la.m. Rev. 
Clarence Reed, Minister. 


SANTA BARBARA 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, State St., opposite 
Arlington Hotel. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 
of Worship 11 a.m. Rev. Lewis C. Carson, Ph.D., 
Minister. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Franklin and 
Geary Sts. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 11 a.m. 
Young People’s Society 6.15 p.m. Henry Pierce 
Library open daily. Rev. C.S.S. Dutton, Minister. 


BERKELEY 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Bancroft Way 
and Dana St. Sunday services at 11-a.m. Chan- 
ning Club (University Students) 7.30 p.m. Organ 
Vespers Fridays at 5.15 p.m. Robert French 
Leavens, Minister. 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS 


610-614 PHELAN BUILDING, San Francisco. 
Reading and Writing Room. Library. Information. 
A cordial welcome. 9 to 5. Saturdays, 9 to 12. 


Here is a clever saying of the late 


Samuel Butler, quoted by Nevinson: 
“There are people equally horrified at 
hearing Christianity doubted, and at see- 
ing it practised.” 


“Christmas presents is orl very well 
if you gets the right kind,” declared 
Elizabeth; “but one place I was at, the 
missus gave me an-alarm clock. I must 
say, I thort it a bit too thick.’—Pwunch. 


“There’s a poor man,outside who wants 
something to eat.” “Give him some bread 
and potatoes.” “But he seems to have 
seen better days.”. “All right; give him 
a napkin, too.’—Karikaturen (Chris- 
tiania). 


The clock struck eight, nine, and then 
nine-thirty. Still the new maid did not 
get up. Reluctantly the mistress went to 
the foot of the stairs. ‘Mary,” she called, 
“are you awake?” “Yes,” answered the 
maid, ‘“why?’—American Legion Weekly. 


Seven-year-old Mary had been repeat- 
edly cautioned against handling any ob- 
ject that might contain germs. ‘Mother,’ 
she said, “I shall never play with my 
puppy any more, because he has germs on 
him.” “Oh no!’ replied the mother. 
“There are no germs on your puppy.” 
“Yes, there are,” insisted the child. “I 
saw one  hop.’—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


A New York traveling salesman arrived 
late at night in a small Southern town 
where a group of silent men were waiting 
the arrival of a secret agent of the Ku 
Klux Klan. When the drummer stepped 
from the train a man detached himself 
from the group, went up to the drummer 
and said: “Ku Klux?’ “No,” was the 
reply. “Klux and suits.”’—Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 


Duty is what one expects from others. 
Luck is only a short way of spelling pluck. 
High words are apt to consist of low 
language. Worry is interest paid on 
trouble before it comes due. A man with 
a lame tale frequently halts in the tell- 
ing. The man who does what he pleases 
is seldom pleased with what he does. We 
may be led into temptation the first time, 
but after that we generally find our own 
way.—London Answers. 


The car was full, and the old lady tired 
and feeble. Quickly a young man offered 
his seat. ‘One minute,” she said. “Do 
I look eccentric?” ‘No, madam.” “Or as 
if I am likely to go straight home and 
alter my will in your favor?” “Such a 
thing never occurred to me,” stammered 
the young man, while the other passengers 
stared and giggled. “Then I'll take your 
seat,” said the old lady. ‘But I don’t 
want any misunderstanding.’ —Tit-Bits. 


A Bishop of Oxford, who had not youth 
as his excuse for vanity, asked his friend 
Canning to come and hear his first episco- 
pal sermon. They dined together after- 
ward, and from the politician’s silence 
the other ought to have known better than 
to push him, but being rather nettled he 
exclaimed, “Canning, you have said noth- 
ing to me about my sermon!” “Well, it 
was short.” “Oh,” said the Bishop, “it 
is better to be short than tedious.” ‘But,” 
replied Canning, “you were that too.”— 
Maritime Baptist. 
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ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


$10,000 
each year 


is needed from generous churches, societies and 
individuals. 


GIVE US THIS 


and with endowment fund income we can push 
pension above $400. 


e. 


UNITARIAN 
SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Judge James P. Parmenter, President. 

Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham and Robert 
Winsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 

Rev. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 


REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer, 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


SAVE $1.00 ON YOUR RENEWAL 


Each of our subscribers is expected to 
introduce our church paper into many 
new homes. Unitarians will be glad to 
have THE REGISTER brought to their 
attention, and it will help the church. 


For a limited time we will accept your 
own renewal at $3.00, if accompanied by 
a new subscription for a year from some 
one to whom you have introduced THE 
REGISTER. 


You need not wait until your own sub- 
Send the new 
subscription now, with your check or 
money order for $7.00. We will credit 
you with another year from the time 
your paper is renewable, — 


e 


New subscriptions received must be in 
the name of a person in whose house- 
hold there is not at present a regular 
subscriber for THE REGISTER. 


scription is renewable. 


Educational 


THE MAC DUEFIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course. 85 girls. 12 teachers. 


JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 


Principals: wrs_ JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New_Students Admitted ay Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, _Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, hing Courses. 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Books on Religious Education 


A Chart; Books for Religious Instruction, by 
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The Home 
In Matagalpa, by Margaret Hill; When Little 
Brother Remembered his Brave. Ancestors, by 
Frances Margaret Fox. . .. 86 
Some Coins from Croesus; New: Measurements of 
the Universe; Toysfrom Old Tins . . ... 87 


Verse 
The Surf, by Henrietta R. Eliot; Babylon, by 
Hugh Robert Orr; Waiting, by Claribel Weeks . 
Avery; The Call of Death, by Mary P. Sears . 78 
The Runaway Bird, by Helen Cowles LeCron ., 86 
The Garden-Mother, by M. E. N. Hatheway . . 87 


Church News and Notes ........ 91 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Church 
school during the morning service. Wednesday 
noon service, 1212.30. 

DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. Subject, “The Unsolved Prob- 
lems of. Life.” All are cordially welcome. 

CHURCH OF THH DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 A.M. Subject, “Seeking to be Saved.” 
Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 
11 a.m. Collection for American Unitarian 
Association. 

SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) - 
Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 


Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 4.M., Church School. 11 a.M., morning 
service. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 10.30. 
Communion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. Vespers on 
Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November to 
Easter. The church is open daily from 9 to 5 
All are welcome. * 

KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold BH. B.. Speight, Ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices, Mr. Virgil G. Thomson, 
organist and choirmaster. King’s Chapel School, 
9.380 a.m. Morning Prayer with sermon by 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Methodist Hpis- 
copal Church, 11 a.m. Open daily 9-12. Noon ~ 
service daily except holidays. 


EMANCIPATION 
By FAITH STEWART ARNOLD 


\WITH THE KEYS OF LOVE AND 
TRUTH “EMANCIPATION” UNLOCKS 
THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 


267 pages. Cloth. Price $2.10, postpaid 


Address: 


G. E. MILES 
8 Central Street, Concord Jct., Mass. 


Also from SMITH & McCANCE 
2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


